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looking ahead 


Innovative House Mortgages Needed 

According to John A. Hardin, president of the United 
States League of Savings Associations, the Nation's pri- 
mary home buying age group—30-44—is now growing 
faster than any other, and in order to meet the resulting 
demand for housing, mortgage lenders will have to adopt 
innovative ways to make homeownership possible. He 
notes that: “The war baby boom of the 1940's has 
turned into the home buyer boom of the 1970's. From 
1975 to 1980 there will be an increase of over 6,000,000 
Americans between the ages of 30 and 44. In the post 
World War {I period, while the populous generation has 
been growing up, the savings and loan business has 
supplied home purchase funds for nearly 30,000,000 
American families and helped make almost two-thirds of 
American families homeowners.” Hardin says the same 
opportunity must be offered to the new home buyers and 
that the prospective homeowners should be given greater 
flexibility in mortgage financing. He indicated that the 
statutory authority exists for much more flexibility in the 
types of mortgages that can be offered. 





Black Home Buyers Increasing 

Results of a study to determine the risks involved in 
increased lending for inner-city homes reveal that home- 
ownership among blacks is increasing at a faster pace than 
among the Nation's population as a whole and that the 
homeowner trend in inner cities among blacks is out- 
pacing the general population at an even faster clip. This 
fact is also corroborated in the Census Bureau’s most 
recent annual housing survey. Andrew F. Brimmer, a 
leading economist and former governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, who undertook the study, noted that 
home lenders should expect mortgage demand among 
blacks to accelerate more rapidly than among whites. 
According to Census Bureau figures, black homeownership 
had climbed to 43.8 percent by 1975—or by 2.3 percent 
in 5 years, and in the central cities, the share of black 
homeowners climbed 5.8 percent. The study indicates 
that while homeownership among blacks is increasing, 
their share of homeownership remains far below the 
national average. The study was commissioned by the 
United States League of Savings Associations. 


Solar Demonstration Grants 

HUD has awarded $6,035,195 in grants to buy and install 
solar heating, cooling, and hot water equipment in 3,468 
single and multifamily dwelling units. The grants are the 
third of a scheduled five cycles of residential solar 
demonstration awards and involve 169 projects in 44 
States. In the first cycle (January 1976), $1 million was 
awarded involving 55 projects; in the second cycle 
(October 1976), $4 million was awarded for 102 projects. 
None of the money went to individual homeowners. The 
grants were made to builders and developers for installa- 
tion of solar-energy equipment in model homes, to Public 


x 


Housing Authorities and community nonprofit groups 
seeking alternate ways to reduce operating costs, to 
Indian tribal councils, and to multifamily rental property 
owners looking for ways to decrease tenants’ operating 
costs. In making the selections from some 700 applica- 
tions, HUD evaluated the type of solar system being used, 
the completeness of the technical information, quality of 
the housing project where the system would be installed, 
and the usefulness of the projects in the HUD solar 
demonstration program. The fourth cycle of demonstra- 
tion grants is tentatively scheduled for this Fall. HUD has 
responsibility for the residential part of the National Solar 
Heating and Cooling of Buildings Program under the 
leadership of the Energy Research and Development 
Administration (ERDA). For additional information on 
the ERDA and HUD solar heating and cooling demonstra- 
tions, write: Solar Heating, P.O. Box 1607, Rockville, MD 
20850. 


Massachusetts Receives Energy Conservation Grant 
The State of Massachusetts has received a grant of 


$563,000 from the Federal Energy Administration (FEA) 
to implement an energy conservation program. The pro- 
gram is designed to cut energy costs by $250,000,000 a 
year and will eventually reduce energy consumption by 
almost 8 percent by 1980. Governor Michael S. Dukakis 


said that the State building code will contain a new 
section applying to requirements of the energy crisis. 
Standards will be required for insulation, lighting, and 
heating in all new construction under a new code that 
will take effect this Fall. It is estimated that the revised 
State energy code will cut energy use in new buildings by 
as much as 50 percent, leading to annual energy savings 
of $60,000,000 by 1980. Governor Dukakis foresees a 
possible yearly savings of $400,000,000 after 1980 when 
the total energy conservation plans are in full operation. 
This would include the use of solar heating and hot water 
systems. Massachusetts is the first State in the Nation to 
receive such a substantial grant from FEA to implement 
an energy conservation plan. 


“Where's that Darn Bus?” 

A new kind of bus location system is scheduled to go 
into operation in Tokyo and Osaka later this year which 
should eliminate irritation and uncertainty among waiting 
bus passengers. The system will inform passengers waiting 
at main bus stations just how soon they may expect to 
board their vehicle. This is how it will work. Wireless 
radio receivers installed along main bus routes about one 
kilometer away from the principal stops will catch coded 
signals from transmitters aboard each vehicle that are 
relayed to a central control terminal. These signals auto- 
matically trigger flashing light messages at the bus stops, 
which advise those waiting that a specific bus is boarding 
passengers one or two stops away and should be arriving 
momentarily. 
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Page 2: Trainees in the 
Greensboro Housing 
Authority’s Maintenance 
Management Program are 
Participating in an 
innovative effort to 

bring about more effective 
and less costly 
management of maintenance 
departments of the 
Nation’s PHAs. 


Page 6: Some of the 
major provisions of real 
estate tax incentives are 
examined. 


Page 22: Coinciding with 
renewed widespread 
interest in regional 
housing allocation planning, 
the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Metropolitan Council is 
spearheading a housing 
distribution plan that 

is expanding housing 
choices for lower-income 
and minority households. 


Cover photo of Mid-Manhattan playground 
scene by David Valdez 
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Greensboro 
Demonstrates 
a Role for 
Large PHAs 


Maintenance Management Program 
Assists Local Small Authorities 
by Thomas B. Langford 


Two years ago—August 1975—the 
Small PHA Cooperation and Con- 
solidation Demonstration Program 
was launched with the testing of four 
authorities and two State agencies. 
The program was intended to help 
small authorities improve their man- 
agement functions with cost saving 
but highly effective and innovative 
cooperative approaches. Today, ap- 
proximately 86 PHAs, containing ap- 
proximately 30,000 units, are in- 
volved. 

A Maintenance Management Train- 
ing Program for maintenance di- 
rectors and supervisors was initiated 
last February in Greensboro, North 
Carolina, where the Greensboro Hous- 
ing Authority (GHA) is participating 
in} HUD’s Small Public Housing 
Agencies Demonstration Program. 
The training program is designed to 
help housing authorities significantly 
improve the efficiency of their main- 
tenance operations without increasing 
maintenance costs. Developed by 
GHA through the cooperation of 
Guilford Technical Institute (GTI), a 
local community college, and with 
the support of HUD, through its 
Small PHA Demonstration Program, 
the program is being offered to the 
participating PHAs at no charge. 

Between 1972 and 1975, GHA 
participated in HUD‘’s Housing Man- 
agement Improvement Program 
(HMIP), a research and development 
program designed to finance the 
search for solutions to the complex 
problems of public housing operation. 
The GHA’s success with its HMIP is 
well known, and the program has 
been accorded significant national 
recognition; among the most recent 


awards is HUD’s Seventh Biennial 
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Award for Design Excellence, pre- 
sented the authority in late 1976. 
The GHA’s Maintenance Manage- 
ment Training Program is an innova- 
tive vehicle for GHA to share the 
lessons, results and benefits of its 
HMIP with small local public housing 
authorities. The training program 
teaches maintenance directors and su- 
pervisors how to manage a main- 
tenance department. Topics covered 
include such essential components of 
maintenance as problem identifica- 
tion, work order processing and con 
trol, planning and scheduling of work 
assignments and use of resources, 
crew assignments, preventive mainte- 
nance, inventory management, and 
maintenance reporting, including 
analyzing and interpreting reports. 
The ten-session course is offered in 
two-day periods covering five months. 
It is taught by GHA and GTI in- 
structors and offers six continuing 
education units (CEU) and a certifi- 
cate of recognition upon successful 
completion. The program schedule 
was arranged to accommodate. the 
needs of the participating PHAs in- 
volved in the Small PHA Demonstra- 
tion Program, as well as the GHA, in 
order to avoid interruption of their 
maintenance department operations. 
Participation is limited to mainte- 


Maintenance Consultant Sam Musser stresses 
a point during break. 


nance supervisors and lead mainte- 
nance personnel, offering them back- 
ground, insight into and approaches 
to streamlining operations. Emphasis 
is on the management of the mainte- 
nance department as opposed to the 
technical aspects of maintenance. Be- 
cause the approach is totally different 
from traditional maintenance training, 
GHA requested participation of exec- 
utive directors of all authorities send- 
ing representatives to the first session. 
GHA believed that understanding and 
support of the basic philosophy by 
executive directors was necessary in 
order for the training program to 
have real value. This approach allows 
the involvement of highly qualified 
instructors to teach in a group setting 
with individualized follow-up at the 
respective PHAs. 

The first sesssions—held February 
14 and 15—had capacity participa- 
tion. They gave an overview of the 
goals, objectives and methodology of 
the program, and included a discus- 
sion among participants of mainte- 
nance problems, problem under- 
standing, problem solving and how to 
implement solutions. The sessions 
ended with a discussion of mainte- 
nance reporting and analysis. 

HUD Regional, Area and Central 
Office monitors participated in each 
session. Government Technical Moni- 
tor of HUD’s Small PHA Demonstra- 
tion Program Jackson T. Wright, Sr., 
pointed out in his opening session 
remarks that the “‘vast majority of 
housing authorities in the country are 
classified as ‘small’ and are struggling 
to deal with all the problems of 
housing operation with a small bud- 
get and a small staff.’ He also em- 
phasized that the main objective of 
the demonstration was to show how 
PHAs, through cooperative efforts, 
could share their resources in order 
to improve their management. 


Origin of Small Authority Project 


The Small PHA Demonstration Pro- 
gram was developed to explore the 
concept of cooperation among au- 
thorities. HUD asked a number of 
authorities to determine if operating 
costs and problems would be reduced 
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for small authorities if services were 
extended directly by a larger, nearby 
authority in their areas of need. The 
GHA has found, however, firm resis- 
tance to this approach. Regardless of 
cost benefits and end results, small 
authorities fear this kind of assis- 
tance, seeing it as a loss of control 
and autonomy. They are responsive, 
however, to the approach of pro- 
viding one-time-only assistance and to 
One-time transfer of necessary pro- 
ducts accompanied by the level of 
assistance necessary to ensure that 
the products operate successfully. 
The GHA’s maintenance management 
training program is an example of 
how workable and efficient this ap- 
proach can be. 


Training Techniques Used 

Maximizing available resources, GHA 
drew upon GTI for development of a 
relevant and comprehensive curri- 
culum. GTI, as part of the com- 
munity college system, receives its 
funding through the State of North 
Carolina, and was able, therefore, to 
render its services and provide fa- 
cilities and instructors at no charge to 
the GHA. GHA and GTI worked to- 
gether to develop a number of train- 
ing programs for GHA staff during 
the Housing Management Improve- 
ment Program. For the Maintenance 
Management Program, some GHA 
staff serve as instructors, and GTI 
instructors lead some classes. GHA'‘s 
California-based maintenance  con- 
sultant, Shelton A. (Sam) Musser, 
who was instrumental in developing 
the GHA’s maintenance department 
under HMIP, teaches the majority of 
the sessions. GTI’s video taping 
equipment and technicians are being 
used in a time-and cost-saving manner 
to illustrate proper procedures for 
work order processing and other ac- 
tivities performed by GHA. 

Through this unique application of 
available resources, GHA utilized a 
highly effective tool—videotaping. As 
GHA maintenance staff performed 
certain of their day-to-day activities 
they were videotaped and the film 
was shown during the second session, 
saving GHA and the PHA participants 
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the time and costs ivolved in visiting 
the maintenance facility and making 
other on-site visits during the limited 
time available. The film shown to 
Session I! dramatized proper pro- 
cedures for processing work orders 
for routine maintenance requests, en- 
ergy requests, and “‘pseudo”’ emergen- 
cy requests. Also shown were pro- 
cedures for processing preventive 
maintenance work, assessing resident 
damage to units, materials inventory, 
and materials requisitioning. 

“The subject matter, as presented, 
has immediate applicability,” said 
Government Technical Monitor 
Wright. “GHA has drawn upon the 
facilities and resources of this local 
educational institution together with 
the high quality of outside profes- 
sional expertise and blended these 
well with its own experience in and 
sensitivities toward maintenance prob- 
lems confronting PHAs. It exemplifies 
the role a large authority can play in 
assisting small local housing au- 
thorities in improving their opera- 
tions. 

For example, all participants com- 
pleted questionnaires during the first 
session, giving GHA a picture not 
only of the operation of the mainte- 
nance departments, but also of the 
participants’ analyses of the quality 
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Institute Instructor Al 
Foster uses a recent news article to empha- 
size a point. 


Guilford Technical 


of their operations. Questions covered 
the spectrum of maintenance manage- 
ment conditions. Answers were multi- 
ple choice on a scale of 5.0 to 0.0. 
Although respondents were anony- 
mous, their answers were grouped ac- 
cording to executive directors and 
maintenance supervisors. 

A tally of all responses showed 
executive directors and maintenance 
supervisors alike in their perception 
of the maintenance operation. A 
check of responses to individual ques- 
tions, however, showed a variance be- 
tween executive directors and mainte- 
nance directors. Basically, the ques- 
tionnaires showed that one primary 
area of deficiency in housing au- 
thority maintenance departments is a 
lack of good information. If the su- 
pervisor does not know, for example, 
how much time he has spent for 
labor, how much money is available 
for the balance of the fiscal year at 
the end of each month, or how many 
employee hours are available for pro- 
ductive work after holidays, annual, 
sick leave or other absences he can- 
not plan the time or funds of his 
department adequately. This results 
in an excessive waste of time and 
money. 

This is just one of the important 
problems the GHA Maintenance Man- 
agement Training Program addresses. 
By helping directors and supervisors 
analyze their own maintenance de- 
partments and apply tested manage- 
ment techniques, the GHA training 
program enables the participating au- 
thorities to significantly increase their 
maintenance productivity without in- 
creasing their expenditures _ sig- 
nificantly. 

Participation in this first Mainte- 
nance Management Training Program 
was limited to those authorities parti- 
cipating in the GHA’s Small PHA 
Demonstration Program. GHA is ex- 
ploring the possibility of making the 
program available to other authorities 
around the country at a later date. 0 


Mr. Langford is Director of Planning, 
Research and Evaluation, Greensboro 
Housing Authority. 





Federal 
Women’s Day: 
Minneapolis- 
St. Paul 


by Jeanne Matross 


Editor’s Note: Every  year—and 
throughout the year—HUD-sponsored 
programs on women and work are 
celebrated throughout the Nation. 
They involve participants with exper- 
tise in as many areas as there are 
interests, representing the private and 
public sector and all levels of govern- 
ment. These observances are designed 
to give those who participate a help- 
ing hand toward reaching their poten- 
tial in their careers and their private 
lives. HUD Headquarters celebrated 
Women’s Week during the month of 
May. What follows is a glimpse of 
Women’s Day in the Minneapolis-St. 
Paul HUD Area Office. 


GIVE ME A FISH 

1! EAT FOR A DAY 
TEACH ME TO FISH 

| EAT FOR A LIFETIME 


This 


major 


ancient proverb illustrates a 
change of attitude occurring 
among women today—that is, women 
are beginning to define themselves in 
the role of achievers in their own 
right, rather than persons who seek 
to be taken care of throughout their 
lives first by fathers then by hus- 
bands. Many women today, either by 
choice or because of necessity, want 
to be as well equipped to 
employment, financial 
challenges as men are. 

A major goal of the successive 
coordinators of the Federal Women’s 
Program in the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
HUD Area Office 
courage women 
training and 


handle 


and domestic 


been to 
employees through 
other information pro 
grams to equip themselves for success 
and upward mobility in employment 
with primary emphasis on the need 
for women to develop long and short 
term career goals 


has en- 


and to examine 
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their present jobs in a career planning 
context instead of just going from 
one job to another. A number of 
programs on upward mobility and 
career development have been pre- 
sented to women employees of the 
HUD Area Office through the Federal 
Women’s Program but because of 
time and financial constraints these 
have depended upon expertise within 
the Area Office. In order to make use 
of a full range of professional con- 
sultants and experts in career devel- 
opment, financial planning and other 
fields available in the Twin Cities, the 
Federal Women’s Program Coordi- 
nators of all Federal agencies and 
offices in the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Area work together through the 
Women’s Subcommittee of the Twin 
Cities Federal Executive Board to 
present to all Federal employees, 
particularly women, in the State of 
Minnesota a full-day program of semi- 
nars and workshops given by profes- 
sionals on topics of interest and 
importance to the working women. 
This program is known as Federal 
Women’s Day. 

The Third Annual Federal 
Women’s Day, held on April 30, 
1977, was attended by three hundred 
Federal employees including a num- 
ber of women from the HUD Area 
Office. This year’s event was es- 
pecially significant in that for the 
first time a number of Federal 
women came from areas outside of 
the Twin Cities, thus making the pro- 
gram a statewide event. Also for the 
first time, four Twin Cities Federal 
agencies, (the HUD Area Office, 
Veterans Administration, Corps of 
Engineers and the Fish and Wildlife 
Service) financially sponsored a work- 
shop or seminar for presentation at 
Federal Women’s Day. The wide- 
spread participation among Federal 
women throughout the State and the 
financial support of their agencies 
hold the promise that Federal 
Women’s Day will continue to be the 
vehicle which Twin Cities Federal 
Women’s Program Coordinators use 
to present a comprehensive program 
which addresses issues and concerns 
to federally employed women. 


Federal Women’s Day is_ tradi- 
tionally opened by a_ keynote 
speaker, a woman well known in the 
State of Minnesota, usually in State 
government. Previous speakers have 
included Joan Anderson Growe, 
Secretary of the State of Minnesota. 
This year the participants in the pro- 
gram were addressed by Gloria 
Griffin, who is currently serving as 
Director of the Governor’s Appoint- 
ments Commission and is responsible 
for recommending to the Governor 
persons suitable to serve on State 
boards and commissions. Ms. Griffin 
seeks out talented women all over the 
State asking them to submit resumes 
and to be interviewed for various 
vacancies. ‘‘My experiences in recom- 
mending women to boards and com- 
missions,’ she said ‘‘show how much 
we are in a man’s world. But women 
are so valuable to these boards and 
commissions because they present 
new thoughts and creative attitudes. 
They bring with them a willingness to 
see things differently.” 

Ms. Griffin’s closing remarks were 
especially valuable in view of the 
workshops to be presented during the 
rest of Federal Women’s Day—‘‘Men 
learn, while they are growing up, the 
things they will need to build a 
career. Women do not. Therefore 
women must help each other to ad- 
vance by telling each other about 
jobs and by urging each other to take 
jobs. We must all band together for 
the good of the country and of the 
world we live in.’ 


Workshops 

With these thoughts in mind, Federal 
women proceeded to attend various 
workshops, many of which were 
geared to help them learn to build a 
career. Two workshops, Se/f-Aware- 
ness and Job Satisfaction, served to 
prepare women for the first step 
toward self esteem and_ effective 
career planning and management. The 
workshops focused on the issues of 
feminine strength, socialized — self- 
concepts, life and career awareness 


and techniques in evaluating current 
and future job satisfaction. 
The most intensive workshop con- 
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sisted of an afternoon-long career- 
planning session at which those 
attending would develop a plan of 
action for upward mobility within 
their careers. ‘The first and most 
important step that a woman must 
take’’ said Sharon Hayenga of Tower 
Hills Community College “‘is to 
decide to take charge of her life.” 
Once this initial step has been taken, 
an effective plan for the future can 
be made by analyzing life values, 
assessing skills and abilities, develop- 
ing a sense of social and cultural 
awareness by determining, for 
example, what skills or occupations 
are currently in demand, determining 
a career goal, and developing strate- 
gies for achievement of this goal. 

An important aspect of career- 


planning is, of course, continuation 
or resumption of education. Women 
levels of Federal employ- 
ment must evaluate their chances for 
advancement in terms of their educa- 
background. A workshop en- 
titled / Want to Further My Educa- 


at many 


tional 


tion, but How Should | Do /t was 
offered to enable these women to 
assess the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of various options such as part- 
time vs. full-time schooling, classes vs. 
work experience for credit, and to 
get or not get a degree. 

All of these workshops were 
selected by the Women’s Subcom- 
mittee of the Federal Executive 
Board with the realization in mind 
that Federal women are at various 
stages in the career-planning process. 
Some women may have just come to 
realize the need for a career plan and 
want to learn how to develop such a 
plan. Other women have completed 
some steps in their plan and want 
further information on how to 
develop and evaluate future steps, 
such as a return to school. The work- 
shops were scheduled to enable par- 
ticipants in Federal Women’s Day to 
take advantage of as much career 
planning information as_ possible, 
depending upon interest and stage of 
career planning process. 

Interspersed with the career work- 
shops were a number of others on 
various topics of importance to em- 
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and Karen Casper. RIGHT—keynote speaker Gloria Griffin. 


ployed women. At a seminar on 7ime 
Management, techniques on organiz- 
ing one’s own work and others’ work 
(supervisors or employees) were intro- 
duced to demonstrate the most effec- 
tive use of time. At seminars such as 
Purchasing a Home, given by women 
employees from the HUD Area 
Office, and Confessions of a Stock- 
broker—Advice on Investing Your 
Money, women—both married and 
single—were advised of the impor- 
tance of knd6wing how best to protect 
their financial and legal interests in 
all situations, including the largest 
investment of all—buying a home. 


Child Care 

Of concern to many federally em- 
ployed women is the whole issue of 
child-care. A number of the latest 
studies on child development were 
discussed at the Mothers and Children 
and Jobs—How do They Mix work- 
shop led by a University of Minne- 
sota psychologist. Basically the 
studies show that there are no in- 
tellectual or social development dif- 
ferences between children who are 
raised at home and those who attend 
a quality day care facility, with 
emphasis on quality. Other studies 
have developed a ‘‘mothering’”’ rating, 
including such things as time spent 
with the child. These again show that 
the ratings for both nonworking and 
working mothers are almost identical 
as long as the mother enjoys either 
working or staying at home. Women 
who stayed at home but who would 
rather have an outside job scored 
‘ lowest on the rating scale. The discus- 
sion among women attending the 


workshop focused on the need for 
on-site or other day-care facility 
options for Federal employees and 
greater use of part-time positions and 
flexible hours in order to allow male 
and female employees to share child 
care responsibilities with the recom- 
mendation that the Federal Women’s 
Program take a leadership position in 
this area. In the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Area Office, the Federal Women’s 
Program, the Union, and management 
have been instrumental in obtaining 
two part-time positions and flexitime. 

The response to the Third Annual 
Women’s Day through both the 
attendance by Federal women 
throughout the State and financial 
support of the local agency offices 
was very encouraging to the Women’s 
Subcommittee sponsoring the  pro- 
gram. But perhaps most encouraging 
of all were the comments received 
from the women attending the event 
such as, “I’m so glad | came—l 
learned about so many things today 
that | had never even thought of 
before.” 

And in fact, introducing women to 
the ideas of self-awareness, career 
planning and development, time and 
money management and_ providing 
the tools with which to implement 
these ideas is the cornerstone of the 
Federal Women’s Programs in Minnea- 
polis-St. Paul and the State of 
Minnesota. L) 


Jeanne Matross 

Attorney Advisor/Federal 
Women’s Program Coordinator 
Minneapolis-St. Paul Area 
Office of HUD 
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A Brief 

Look 

at Federal 
Income Tax 
Incentives for 
Housing 


by Eugene H. Cantor 


Tax incentives have become a major 
means used by the Federal Govern- 
ment to stimulate increased construc- 
tion for and maintenance of the 
Nation’s housing stock. Through a 
variety of tax provisions found in the 
Internal Revenue Code that treat resi- 
dential real estate activities more 
favorably than other types of invest- 
ment, dollars from the private sector 
are channeled into the housing 
market. This tax differential has 
become particularly pronounced as a 
result of the Tax Reform Act of 
1976 (TRA ‘76). Although the TRA 
‘76 cutback on some tax benefits for 
residential real estate, it virtually 
eliminated benefits for other types of 
investment activities competitive with 
housing. This added significantly to 
the attractiveness of residential real 
estate as an investment alternative. 
Low- and moderate-income housing 
are accorded particularly favorable 
treatment under the TRA ‘76. 

While extensive analysis of the ele- 
ments of real estate tax incentives is 
beyond the scope of this article, 
some of the major provisions can 
briefly be examined in the context of 
their overall influence on the residen- 
tial real estate process. This process 
can be broken down for purposes of 
this article into two phases: develop- 
ment and maintenance. 


The Development Phase 

In the development phase, the real 
estate developer usually begins with a 
plan and some land on which he 
wants to build a residential project. If 
he is also a builder, which is often 
the case, the developer will want to 
proceed with construction of the 
planned project himself. If he is not a 
builder, he will have to hire someone 
to construct the project. In any 
event, this requires a great deal of 
money. 

Capital for construction and to 
pay the developer a profit is generally 
brought into the process by the sale 
of ownership (equity) interests in the 
project to outside investors, who, 
being interested in both income from 
future rents and tax losses, purchase 
partnership interests in the venture. 


The tax benefits that attract the out- 
side investors are losses generated by 
deductions for interest, taxes, and 
depreciation, and the special capital 
gains rate of taxation allowed on a 
later sale of the project. 

The tax losses result in direct cash 
savings to the investors. For example, 
a taxpayer in the 70 percent tax 
bracket saves 70 cents for each $1 of 
deduction he receives from deprecia- 
tion, taxes, and interest. 

Every deduction that the investor 
obtains from the project lowers his 
“basis’’ which has the effect of in- 
creasing his gain for tax purposes on 
any subsequent disposition of the 
project. Normally then, the very least 
that will happen is that the investor 
will obtain an interest free loan from 
the government. This results from the 
investor’s early cash savings deduc- 
tions from the project (the loan), 
later to be repaid on the taxable gain 
from the project’s disposition. 

Two factors operate to make hous- 
ing a particularly good investment 
from this viewpoint. One factor is 
capital gains taxation, and the other 
is depreciation recapture. The impli- 
cation of the capital gains tax for real 
estate basically means that the inves- 
tor’s interest free loan will be repaid 
with less money than he originally 
received. Thus a 70 percent tax 
bracket taxpayer might obtain a 70 
cent savings on a dollar deduction, 
and then pay back this 70 cents for 
as little as 25 cents as a result of the 
lower capital gains rate. 

The other factor, that of deprecia- 
tion recapture, has far reaching impli- 
cations for low- and moderate-income 
housing, due to changes made in the 
TRA ‘76. Investors usually depreciate 
their investments in new residential 
real estate at accelerated rates. This 
essentially means that the investor 
will be entitled to take the bulk of 
depreciation deductions (the major 
tax benefit deduction) during the 
early years of the project. These early 
deductions enable the investor to re- 
cover his capital quickly so that it 
may be reinvested. However, use of 
an accelerated method of deprecia- 
tion will result in full taxation of any 
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gain realized on disposition of a proj- 
ect that is the result of accelerated 
depreciation. This has the effect of 
eliminating capital gain treatment, 
although true appreciation will still in 
theory be taxed at capital gain rates. 

An exception exists under the 
TRA ‘76 however for low- and 
moderate-income housing on which a 
mortgage is insured under Section 
221(d)(3) or Section 236 of the 
National Housing Act, or which is 
financed by direct loan or tax abate- 
ment under State or local laws. This 
exception allows a “phase-out” of 
recapture treatment for accelerated 
depreciation based upon the holding 
period of the project. The longer the 
holding period, the less the recapture, 
and the more the tax benefit from 
capital gains taxation. The end result 
is to increase the attractiveness of 
low- and moderate-income housing, 
and to encourage stability through a 
longer holding period for such 
projects. 

Once the developer obtains suffici- 
ent equity capital for the project to 
proceed, he can borrow vast amounts 
of the total capital he will need with- 
out reducing the tax benefits to in- 
vestors. In fact, the developer will no 
doubt borrow on a non-recourse basis 
which means that liability in the 
event of default will be limited to 
project assets and will not extend to 
the personal assets of the investors. 
This eliminates much of the risk that 
could inhibit outside investors from 
participating in housing projects 
which by their nature are capital 
intensive and thus require large 
amounts of debt financing. The TRA 
‘76 eliminated non-recourse borrow- 
ing for many other types of invest- 
ments competitive with real estate, 
but stated an exception for partner- 
ships investing in real estate. This has 
resulted in making real estate invest- 
ments particularly attractive to inves- 
tors seeking to lower their tax liabili- 
ties. 

Another tax provision encourages 
investors to reinvest money in low- 
and moderate-income housing by 
postponing the tax on any again rea- 
lized from the sale of a project occu- 
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pied by lower-income families if the 
sales proceeds are reinvested in low- 
income housing. The incentive op- 
erates to channel back into the hous- 
ing sector equity capital that is re- 
leased on the sale of subsidized proj- 
ects. Referred to as the “rollover 
provision,” this incentive is a useful 
tool for keeping money in the hous- 
ing market. 


The Maintenance Phase 

By far the vast majority of residential 
real estate tax incentives come into 
play in the development phase. Thus 
tax incentives for housing are 
weighted towards the construction of 
facilities. However, adequate housing 
maintenance is also provided for in 
the tax incentive system. 

One tax incentive which encour- 
ages adequate maintenance actually is 
the result of a tax disincentive. In the 
event that a housing project is im- 
properly managed to the point where 
it goes into foreclosure, all prior tax 
benefits realized by the investors will 
be recaptured 100 percent. This can 
be devastating if it occurs early in the 
project's life because the investor will 
be unable to recoup from the liqui- 
dated project the cash necessary to 
pay back these prior tax benefits. 
This will result in huge out-of-pocket 
costs that can in effect destroy the 
investor’s cash position. 

Another specific Code provision 


allows for the rapid write-off of ex- 
penses for the rehabilitation of low- 
income housing projects. Having an 
effect similar to that of accelerated 
depreciation discussed earlier, this 
provision allows the investor to 
rehabilitate a project and to recover 
his investment quickly in the form of 
tax deductions. This tax incentive has 
been so successful in the past that 
the TRA ‘76 extended its expiration 
date for an additional 2 years. 


The Future 
The clear trend of Federal income 
tax reform in recent years has been 
towards the elimination of most tax 
incentives. As a result of the national 
priority given to housing, particularly 
low- and moderate-income housing, 
tax incentives for residential real 
estate have survived the cutbacks 
comparatively well. Indeed _ indica- 
tions are that few if any changes will 
be made in the next tax reform pack- 
age that will affect real estate activi- 
ties, although capital gains taxation is 
currently undergoing examination. 
Perhaps some changes should be 
made in the housing-tax incentive 
system. At present, for example, it 
appears that insufficient attention is 
being given in the Code to the proper 
management of multifamily subsi- 
dized projects. One possible change 
that could be made would be to tie 
tax benefits to proper maintenance. 
For example, projects with high 
vacancy rates, or high rent-delin- 
quency rates, indicating improper 
management, might be made ineligi- 
ble for beneficial tax treatment. 
Regardless of what the future 
holds for tax incentives for residential 
real estate, however, it is clear that 
the present system of housing and 
urban development depends in part 
for its implementation on tax incen- 
tive devices. Therefore, strategies and 
policies for bettering the Nation’s 
housing situation should not ignore 
this important source for residential 
production and maintenance. oO 


Mr. Cantor is a Legal Honors Intern 
in the Office of the General Counsel, 
HUD Headquarters. 





Requiem 
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is Premature 
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18. It is reprinted here with the 
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Mark Twain was said once to have 
quipped that “the reports of my 
death have been greatly exaggerated.” 
Something very similar might be said 
today about HUD’s FHA mortgage 
insurance programs. Although there is 
no disputing the fact that the vigor- 
ous activity that characterized the 
Federal Housing Administration in 
times past has weakened markedly in 
recent years, the Federal role in sup- 
port of private mortgage transactions 
is by no means dead. On the other 
hand, it may be equally true that the 
FHA programs probably never will 
regain the sizable share of total 
national housing financing volume 
that they once enjoyed. Nevertheless, 
those programs should continue to 
have a significant role in helping the 
American people fulfill their housing 
goals, in either the home-buying or 
rental markets. 


Recent Trends 
A principal factor in the decline of 
FHA financing activity was the recent 
general economic slump. We, as a 
Nation, went through a very difficult 
period of economic stress. It was an 
unparalleled time of double-digit 
inflation coupled with high un- 
employment and economic decline—a 
very strange combination of events. 
Recent indicators show that the 
economy now appears to be making a 
good recovery, and prospects are for 
further improvement. Housing, one of 
the industries hardest hit by the 
recession, appears to be in the midst 
of a healthy resurgence. Housing 
starts took a sharp jump in February, 
1976, to an adjusted annual rate 
approaching 1.6 million units, and 
builders are rushing to get permits for 
future construction. The number of 
permits issued in February, for 
example, was 61 percent greater than 


a year earlier, and nearly a fourth 
were for multifamily housing. | think 
we can expect this upward trend to 
continue. 


Predicted Future 

There are two reasons for this opti- 
mism. First, money for mortgages is 
piling up in savings institutions and 
will have to find investment outlets, 
many of them in new construction. 
The second indicator is the down- 
ward trend in the cost of borrowing. 
| think that FHA financing will share 
in the overall increase in activity. 
Housing volume is picking up, es- 
pecially in single-family residences. 
There is still a long way to go before 
the high-production years of the early 
1970s return, but | think it is not 
unreasonable to expect that recovery 
to that point may come in time. 

To assess FHA’s potential role in 
the coming months and years and 
what it will mean to professionals in 
the field of real estate appraisal, we 
should first take a look at the events 
that brought us to where we are 
today. This point in FHA’s history is 
the culmination of years of activity. 
The directions that FHA took in the 
1960s and early 1970s did not take 
place in a vacuum, unrelated to what 
had gone before. A brief backward 
glance may give us a better perspec- 
tive from which to view the future. 


A Look to the Past 
Many of the professionals in the field 
of housing today built their careers 
during a period when the FHA mort- 
gage insurance system was a well- 
established, ordinary part of the 
American scene. Some may have for- 
gotten (and our younger colleagues 
may never have known) what condi- 
tions in our field were like in the 
gloomy days of the Great Depression. 
When FHA was created in 1934, 
the housing industry was suffering 
from the effects of a general collapse 
in the real estate market. There were 
a number of basic causes for this 
collapse. Among them were general 
economic conditions, misunderstand- 
ing of the needs of the market and 
consequent overbuilding in some 
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price ranges, inadequate appraisal 
methods, and unrealistic financing 
arrangements. Money that was poten- 
tially available for investment was 
frozen by a generalized fear that 
gripped the industry. Too many 
lenders had gone under because, 
through foreclosure, they found 
themselves owners of properties that 
were virtually worthless: there were 
no takers at any price. 

Congress set emergency and long- 
range goals for the infant FHA. The 
immediate objective was to revive 
activity in the housing industry by 
restoring confidence. Lenders needed 
encouragement and assistance. With 
this support, they would make 
money available to finance repairs, 
improvements, and new housing con- 
struction. Long-range objectives in- 
cluded creating sound and reasonable 
financing terms, broadening the 
opportunity for homeownership, and 
encouraging improvement of housing 
standards and conditions. The idea 


was to bolster a flagging industry, not 


to compete with it. 

The foundation of the FHA 
system is, of course, mortgage insur- 
ance. It was laid in the bedrock of a 
faith in private enterprise and the 
ability of the American consumer to 
meet monthly rental or mortgage 
payments. 


Mortgage Insurance 

The concept of mortgage insurance 
was not entirely new when Congress 
created FHA in 1934. Private mort- 
gage insurance companies already 
were operating in the early years of 
the 20th century. In most cases, they 
were extensions of the operations of 
title insurance companies. Unfortu- 
nately for them, they were neither 
sufficiently sound nor broadly based 
to survive the economic crash of 
1929. 

Also, contrary to what many 
people now believe, the long-term, 
self-amortizing mortgage with its uni- 
form payments spread over the life of 
the debt was not an FHA invention. 
That innovation was pioneered and 
perfected by the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation, which helped mort- 
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gagors in financial difficulties by 
substituting Federal credit for private 
debt on home mortgages. 

The three revolutionary funda- 
mentals to which FHA can lay claim 
are: 

1) Establishment of a national 
mortgage underwriting system based 
on uniform, written real property and 
mortgage transaction’ evaluation 
criteria. 

2) Creation of a mortgage instru- 
ment that found national acceptance 
and became the pattern for the entire 
industry. 

3) Establishment of the validity of 
the concept that private mortgage 
debt, backed by Federal insurance, 
can be retired by creditworthy indivi- 
duals and firms in which the FHA 
system places its faith. 

Those were the principles upon 
which the fledgling FHA based its 
hopes for service to the American 
people. 


FHA Achievements 

To quickly summarize some of the 
benefits that flowed these 
fundamentals in the that 
followed: 

1) FHA’ made 

possible for millions 
families. 


2) FHA established the 
pattern for home financing. 

3) FHA was a major force in 
creating a national mortgage market. 

4) FHA pioneered the garden 
apartment for family living. 

5) FHA provided nationally recog- 
nized construction standards. 

6) FHA pioneered condominium 
Ownership in the continental United 
States. 

7) FHA established, standardized, 
and published a system of appraisal 
practices that made a monumental 
contribution to this real estate art. 

8) FHA stimulated the develop- 
ment of today’s housing and mort- 
gage banking industries. 

9) FHA led the 
planning. 

10) FHA was the major instru- 
ment in meeting the post-World War 
It shortage of rental housing. 


from 
years 


homeownership 
of American 


national 


way in land 


11) Perhaps most significant of 
all, FHA provided a unique example 
of a business-type, self-sustaining 
government agency serving the people 
through their private choice with 
private financing in the private 
market. 

That is a remarkable record of 
public service, and you would have to 
go far to find another Federal agency 
that can match that level of achieve- 
ment. It is easy to carp about FHA’s 
mistakes over the years, and some 
have been made, but mistakes also 
have been made by any other sizable 
organization, public or private. 

Criticism and scandalous news 
make headlines. They grab the pub- 
lic’s attention. On the other hand, 
positive accomplishments, unfortu- 
nately, are taken for granted. A 
better balance in the public record, 
not preoccupation with the negative, 
is needed to make an accurate assess- 
ment of the mortgage insurance pro- 
grams. The record ought to show that 
when things got off the track, FHA 
promptly moved to correct deficien- 
cies and deal effectively with wrong- 
doing. When viewed objectively, over 
40 years of history show that the 
basic mortgage insurance programs 
have cost the American’ taxpayer 
nothing, but have added significantly 
to the progress in our national hous- 
ing standard of living and contributed 
mightily to America’s economic 
growth. 


Multifamily Housing 
Before FHA’s basic Section 207 
rental housing program came to be, 
multifamily development was under- 
taken infrequently. By standards of 
the times, it required large sums of 
money and ‘“‘gutsy”’ investors because 
of the risks involved. The develop- 
ment that did take place was on a 
small scale, and, typically, in locales 
where proven demand far exceeded 
the number of units proposed to be 
built. As a consequence, production 
tended to lag behind real market 
demand, and the Nation was, in 
effect, rental housing hungry. 

The entrance of Federal mortgage 
insurance on the scene covered the 
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risks associated with the larger finan- 
cial investment needed to produce 
sizable projects in response to rental 
demand. It was the catalyst that 
brought investors, entrepreneurs, and 
renters together for successful, larger- 
scale apartment developments. In 
serving this role, it revealed to indus- 
try the soundness of new areas of 
multifamily housing development and 
opened up a whole new, untapped 
area of economic opportunity that 
dovetailed with consumer demand 
and public service. 

Then came the war years, and 
housing development, of necessity, 
took a subordinate position to the 
country’s priorities for defense needs. 
Housing scarcity and doubling up 
within families to make do became 
the fact of everyday living. It was a 
period when private demand for 


shelter was deferred and accumulated 
to become a flood of housing seekers 
following cessation of hostilities. This 
pent-up demand was swollen by new 
family formations, especially among 
returning servicemen, and was a huge 


market force during the conversion of 
our economy to a peacetime footing. 
FHA mortgage insurance and the 
VA’s GI home loan guarantee pro- 
gram became the principal mecha- 
nisms through which the average 
American family obtained their own 
home or the rental housing they 
needed. 


Specialized Needs 
As this emergency situation was being 
met, Congress and FHA turned hous- 
ing development attention to areas of 
specialized need. Rental housing pro- 
grams were developed for the elderly, 
for moderate-income families, for 
special needs in urban renewal areas, 
and for low-income families. Al- 
though these programs certainly 
served useful purposes, none really 
developed the volume of activity that 
their proponents expected of them. 
Meanwhile, FHA’s “bread and 
butter”” single-family and multifamily 
programs kept plugging along at a 
healthy pace. 
Moderate-income, 
and 


urban renewal, 
low-income housing had their 
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own sets of problems that influenced 
their levels of production. Although 
the problems differed in some par- 
ticulars from program to program, 
one difficulty seemed to be common 
to them all: it was becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to make the 
numbers work. 

Increasingly ambitious project 
designs and rising production costs 
put feasibility findings out of reach 
when time-proven, sound under- 
writing techniques were applied. Still, 
we were faced with unmet, worthy 
social objectives. A ready solution 
was found through adoption of the 
cost approach to value, and the 
higher mortgage amounts produced 
seemed defensible when the required 
rentals could be supported by the 
market. 

In the lower-income, subsidized 
housing programs, it was a different 
situation. A primary thrust of those 
programs was the development of 
new housing in declining neighbor- 
hoods or formal urban renewal areas. 
Environmental factors, considered 
under the underwriting principle of 
economic soundness, made it virtually 
impossible to find “estimated value’’ 
to support the mortgages needed for 
new construction. The use of the cost 
approach to value helped overcome 
the problem. Congress gave its sup- 
port by authorizing mortgage insur- 
ance upon a finding of “acceptable 
risk’ rather than economic sound- 
ness. 

One major problem remained: the 
upper limits on rentals. When Con- 
gress created the rent supplement 
program, the law specified that the 
supplement payment for any unit 
could not exceed the amount by 
which the fair market rental exceeded 
one fourth of the tenant’s income. 
Thus, it became necessary for HUD/ 
FHA to define “fair market rental.’’ 
In the appraisal and mortgage under- 
writing fields, fair market rental has a 
well-established meaning. Essentially, 
it is the rent at which a given type of 
housing unit finds acceptance in the 
marketplace. 

The trouble with the definition 
was that it didn’t produce rentals 


high enough to amortize the mort- 
gages needed for new construction in 
inner city areas. As an expedient, fair 
market rental then was defined as the 
rental necessary to amortize the re- 
quired mortgage, irrespective of 
actual rents being charged in the 
marketplace for comparable housing. 

This same principle carried over to 
the Section 236 rental assistance pro- 
gram, following its enactment. The 
statute underscored the definition 
with specific language. 

This was the time when great 
stress was being placed on the rapid 
production of housing. Congress had 
set a 10-year production goal and 
specified the proportion of housing 
that was to be developed for poor 
families. These circumstances set the 
stage for FHA mortgage insurance on 
projects that would cause us major 
difficulties. 

The setting of rents at a level 
necessary to support debt service, 
coupled with subsidy assistance, 
seemed to ensure success for every 
project. Negative site factors that 
would have affected value and forced 
lower rents under normal processing 
were no longer applicable in under- 
writing analysis. As a consequence, 
local offices approved projects for 
sites remote from transportation and 
shopping centers, and in areas where 
schools and other community facili- 
ties were already overcrowded. AI- 
most any project proposal became 
“‘feasible,’’ even proposals for soft 
market areas. 

Now, add to this picture the 
strong and broad desire of nonprofit 
sponsors to participate in developing 
subsidized housing, HUD/FHA’s 
emphasis on helping them achieve 
their goal, and heavy pressures from 
neighborhood groups for a voice in 
planning their housing developments. 
The natural consequence was the 
entrance of well-intentioned but, in 
too many cases, inexperienced per- 
sons into the fields of housing devel- 
opment and management. 

A number of us in HUD were well 
aware of the need to get actual 
market rents back into consideration 
in our processing. We were convinced 
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that doing this would not make well- 
designed projects infeasible in declin- 
ing areas, but would preclude ap- 
proval of truly infeasible proposals. 
After some effort, we were able to 
persuade top management of the 
soundness of our approach, and, in 
1972, we implemented a market rent 
by comparison test that put project 
proposal analysis back on a realistic 
basis, without hamstringing workable 
proposals for the inner city. 


Recent Economic History Takes Toll 
Events with which you are all famil- 
iar then followed rather quickly: 
suspension of the subsidized housing 
programs in 1973, the mortgage 
money crunch, the oil embargo and 
the energy crisis, and the economic 
decline coupled with unprecedented 
inflation that | discussed earlier. All 
took their toll on housing activity in 
general and on FHA programs in 


particular. 

In the Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1974, Congress 
moved decisively to serve the public’s 


housing need. It updated basic mort- 
gage insurance programs to make 
them more competitive and respon- 
sive in today’s housing market. It 
created the Section 8 housing assist- 
ance payments program, which | 
believe is a very significant piece of 
housing legislation. It has distinct 
advantages over the earlier programs 
for lower-income families. 

In the earlier programs, there was 
a very narrow range of income limits, 
with a resultant constriction of the 
market of poor families to be served. 
If a family earned too much, they 
didn’t qualify; if they earned sub- 
stantially less, they could not pay the 
rents. Section 8, on the other hand, 
serves a broader range of need. It 
fosters a desirable economic mix 
within projects, and it permits effec- 
tive utilization of existing standard 
housing for lower-income _ shelter 
purposes. Where applicable, substan- 
tial rehabilitation of basically sound 
but run-down properties is possible 
under Section 8, and, of course, new 
construction is encouraged where 
needed. 
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Another significant new program is 
Section 223(f) mortgage insurance, 
which finances the purchase or re- 
financing of existing multifamily 
housing. Conventionally financed 
projects are eligible. This program 
represents a new departure for FHA, 
because substantial rehabilitation is 
not a prerequisite. In fact, it isn’t 
allowed under Section 223(f). For 
that, a sponsor would have to use 
one of our rehabilitation programs. 

Section 223(f) is designed to 
enable modest upgrading, replace- 
ments, and repairs; to facilitate the 
transfer of ownership; and to re- 
finance—even to include some equity 
withdrawal. It is not a bailout, and 
we are administering it to preclude 
that type of distortion of purpose. 
We believe it will prove to be an 
active program that will work to free 
funds for residential reinvestment. 

In both the Section 8 and Section 
223(f) programs, FHA is directing its 
local offices to make increased use of 
fee appraisers. This sort of assistance 
is needed whenever peak workloads 
threaten the timely processing of 
applications. The appraiser can per- 
form a valued service in this con- 
nection. 


FHA’s Future Role 
Now, let me turn to a broader view 
of FHA’s role in the coming years. 

The standardization of the insured 
mortgage instrument—and the relia- 
bility of the valuation, mortgage 
credit, and general underwriting that 
is behind it—has made it universally 
accepted. It is not exaggeration to 
say that it is the backbone of the 
secondary mortgage market. As long 
as there are investors in the East who 
want to buy mortgages on property 
in other sections of the country, and 
vice versa, they will look to the 
FHA-insured mortgage as an invest- 
ment vehicle. 

Earlier, | expressed the opinion 
that FHA‘s share of housing financing 
activity probably never will reach the 
volume it once enjoyed. There is 
good reason for that, and it is part of 
the plan envisioned by the creators of 
the mortgage insurance system. 


FHA was established to restore 
confidence to the housing industry, 
to foster improvements in housing 
standards and conditions. It was 
established, in effect, to encourage 
and stimulate and to lead industry 
down new and untried paths. The 
fact that Federal mortgage insurance 
is not now sought at the high level of 
times past is a flattering testimonial 
to the excellence with which we dis- 
charged our primary responsibilities 
and achieved our goals. To the extent 
that private enterprise can succeed, 
unaided by FHA mortgage insurance, 
we say, “Godspeed.” Private mort- 
gage insurance firms are playing an 
active part in today’s housing financ- 
ing, and that is all to the good. 

Our future role, as | see it, will be 
to supplement private efforts. We will 
be available to pick up the slack; to 
insure the higher-risk home mortgage 
transaction; to work to provide hous- 
ing for lower-income families; and to 
underpin multifamily transactions, an 
area in which private mortgage in- 
surers are not as active as they one 
day may be. 

Those of us who have had the 
good fortune to be part of this great 
venture which is the FHA mortgage 
insurance system can look back with 
a great deal of justified pride over 
our 40-year history. Four decades 
from now, another group of public 
servants will be able to take similar 
satisfaction from their roles in help- 
ing Americans to be the best-housed 
people in the world. O 


Mr. Cunningham is Director, Office 
of Technical Support, Office of Hous- 
ing Programs, HUD Headquarters. 


The opinions in the above statement 
are those of the contributor and do 
not necessarily reflect the viewpoint 
of the American Institute of Real 
Estate Appraisers or its individual 
members, and neither the Institute 
nor its editors and staff assume 
responsibility for such expressions of 
opinion or statements. 





‘The Last 
of the 
Neighborhood 


Police Forces’ 


by Richard E. Zatorski 


New York City’s Housing Police 
Department is often called ‘‘the last 
of the neighborhood police forces” 
because, though it is a modern police 
operation in every respect, the Hous- 
ing Police place their main reliance 
on the foot patrolman and employ a 
system of “‘vertical patrol’’ whereby 
the officers survey each floor of 
project buildings. This makes the 
Housing Police perhaps the last of the 
large urban police forces where 
people actually know the cop on 
their beat. 

Though hard pressed by layoffs 
forced by the city’s fiscal crisis which 
have brought operating strength down 
from an authorized 1,933 officers 
and men to an actual 1,545, the 


A friendly 
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police officer is surrounded by young residents. 


Housing Police are the seventh largest 
police force in New York State and 
the 19th largest in the country. They 
receive the same training, are paid the 
same salaries and benefits, and have 
the same legal powers as members of 
the New York City Police De- 
partment. 

Inaugurated in 1952 with 47 men, 
the department has become a vital 
part of the city’s law enforcement 
apparatus. It has a fully equipped 
communications center and uses 80 
cars, 75 scooters and 750 walkie- 
talkies. Although the vast majority of 
its men and women are employed on 
patrol duty, the department has a 
detective division and community 
relations unit. Although the services 
involved in policing the city’s 242 
public housing developments, with 
their over 160,000 families, is of the 
simple human service kind not ordi- 
narily associated with police work, 
the department has over the years 
made some notable arrests, most 
recently that of the alleged murderer 
of an_ elderly woman at West 


Pak 


Housing police receive the same training as members of the New 
York City Police Department. 


oe. 


Brighton Houses on Staten Island. 
The entire fabric of public housing 
in New York City is kept intact in 
large part by this strong, well-trained 
and community-oriented police opera- 
tion. The crime rate in all public 
housing developments in New York 
City consistently runs well below 
one-third that of the city as a whole. 
Without exception, crime in Housing 
Authority Police Department- 
patrolled projects is substantially 
lower than in its surrounding neigh- 
borhoods. This is true in the most 
economically depressed high crime 
neighborhoods, as well as in other 
more fortunate communities. New 
York’s public housing population 
encompasses a major portion of the 
city’s lower-income working families. 
Their continued safety and ability to 
lead peaceful and productive lives is 
vital to the social and economic 
health of our city. L 


—Richard E. Zatorski, Chief 
Tenant Organization Division 
New York City Housing Authority 
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in print 
Crime and the Elderly, edited by Jack Goldsmith and 


Sharon S. Goldsmith, Lexington, Mass., Lexington Books. 
179 pp. $15.00. 


It was impossible to read this book without the 
continuous reminder of the fate of Friedrich, 81, father of 
a close friend. Friedrich was a German who had survived 
the concentration camps. He was a superb violinist who was 
attacked one day in the elevator of his Queens apartment 
house for the few dollars in his pocket. Savagely beaten, 
something inside him snapped, and he died a few months 
later, victim, as far as could be ascertained, of a broken 
spirit and a broken heart. 

A bit less than three years ago, the editors of this book, 
Jack and Sharon Goldsmith, sat in my office. They had just 
received a grant from the Administration on Aging, and 
they were designing a conference for an area of very rapid 
change, crime against the elderly. Together, we surveyed all 
the major practitioners in the field. They proved to be 
diligent in their search, and visited many others, as well, as 
they sought out the best ideas and research. 

The conference that resulted, the National Conference 
on Crime Against the Elderly, was held at the Statler-Hilton 
in Washington for 3 days during June of 1975. About 160 
persons attended the various sessions, and some excellent 
discussions were conducted. Out of the mass of presenta- 
tions the Goldsmiths selected 15 of the papers and grouped 
them under three headings: ‘Patterns of Crime against the 
Elderly”; “Criminal Victimization of the Elderly’’; and 
“The Criminal Justice System and the Elderly Victim.” 
Readers of Cha//enge will recognize some of the materials, 
since the Van Buren and Sherman/Newman/Nelson articles 
were first printed there, while Cunningham and Lawton 
have written parallel materials for us, discussing some of 
their findings. 

Some gerontologists and criminologists have been 
guilty of a serious neglect: they assumed that since the 
elderly are victims of crime at a lesser rate than their 
percentage in the population, the problem of crime for 
them is relatively unimportant. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. William Brill has begun to show the 
enormous power that fear has in immobilizing the person in 
multifamily housing, by a factor of 10-20 times the actual 
incidence of crime. The limitation of lifestyle can be 
overwhelming, and this was the fact that some researchers 
have neglected to study and understand. As a result of the 
fear of being victimized, the older person hesitates to shop, 
to open the door, to participate in community, social and 
recreational activity. 

One solution, of course, has been the construction 
design of age-segregated housing. The studies of Van Buren 
and of Sherman and his associates discuss this in detail, and 
their general conclusions are the same as those of housing 
authorities thyoughout the U.S.: elderly housing works and 
is essentially safe for the older person. This does not solve 
the problem of going out of the building, but it creates a 
refuge that is increasingly utilized, just as fortresses were 
successfully used in the Middle Ages. 
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The conference and the book highlighted some newer 
explorations in coping with the effects of crime, which is 
defined broadly to include white collar crime. (We are 
reminded by Attorney-General Evelle Younger of California 
that in one six-month period twice as much money was lost 
in Los Angeles by the elderly in con games such as “bank 
examiner” and “pigeon drop,”’ as was lost by the banks to 
robberies.) Medical quackery, consumer frauds, and mail 
frauds all are covered in his discussion. 

Phyllis Brostoff presents avery creative use of criminal 
events to serve as a case-finding process in the District of 
Columbia. In essence, the social workers of the various 
District agencies were called upon to follow up on problems 


that police uncovered in the course of their daily activities. 
In the process, the problems created by crime are some- 


times solved, along with others. (It is a surprise to discover 
that about one-tenth of all purse snatchings result in arm or 
shoulder injuries to the woman victim.) 

David Friedman follows up with the report of an 
LEAA-financed study undertaken in the Bronx, where 
actual assistance was given to the victims of crime, shaped 
to the needs uncovered by the incident, as well as those 
created by the event. He describes case after case where 
with thoughtful, sensitive treatment, the person’s life was, 
to some extent, straightened out, after some rather dreadful 
events had threatened to destroy or seriously cripple it. 

Perhaps we are approaching a turning point in our 
awareness of crime and the consequences of criminal 
activity. To date, we have tended to think of the 
consequences of crime as purely a personal matter: a person 
is injured, robbed, or in some way the victim of a tragic 
criminal act. What happens afterward is strictly that 
person’s affair. But is that the way it should be? When we 
view the extraordinary fragility of the life of the older 
person; the bitterness of rejection by society at large; the 
eating up of meager assets by inflation; the successive 
insults of the aging process itself; the inability to work 
creatively at economically productive tasks; the dispersal of 
the reassuring family—in the light of all the foregoing—the 
impact of crime on the old can be catastrophic. 

Perhaps we need to reexamine the role of the victim 
and the total impact of crime. If the given crime has strong 
social causes (and increasingly this is being asserted in the 
courts), then the consequences for the society must imply 
some form of either correction, assistance, or restitution on 
the part of the society for the victim. Here again the elderly 
can prove to be pioneers. Our collective sense of guilt for 
our neglect can perhaps push us to devise new solutions, 
rather than have us assert that the incident that happens to 


the older individual is an individual event out of a social 
context. 


This book assembles some fine materials presented by 
the best practitioners. For those concerned about the 
elderly, and for that matter, those concerned about crime, 
it is an enlightening and significant contribution. 

—Morton Leeds 
HUD Office of Assisted Housing 
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A 29-Day 
Construction Feat 


by Ann Goldstein 


The crippling cold of the winter of 
1976-77 was devastating to the con- 
struction industry throughout the 
country. Not so at the Fort Lincoln 
Senior Village project in Washington, 
D.C. This summer, the first residents 
will move into this 10-story high rise 
which grew at a rate of one story 
every two days in February and 
March despite snow, ice and Arctic- 
like temperatures. The exciting, 
rapid-fire, story-by-story drama is the 
product of an_ innovative HUD- 
sponsored Operation Breakthrough 
project by Forest City Dillon (FCD), 
Inc., of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Simple, Sophisticated System 
The Fort Lincoln Senior Village/ 
Forest City Dillon success story 
focuses on a unique, industrialized 
housing system—a complementary 
mix of factory and field technologies. 
The basic concept is modular con- 
struction combining pre-cast struc- 
tural walls and floors with cast-in- 
place concrete. Prefabricated wall and 
balcony units, floor slabs and apart- 
ment interior modules are shipped 
directly to the construction site for 
actual placement and finishing. Build- 
ings are precisely engineered so that 
each element (walls, floors, electrical, 
plumbing and heating fixtures) fits 
together with the precision of master 
craftsmanship. But, the FCD system 
has gone beyond traditional prefabri- 
cated assembly. 

Under quality-controlled factory 
conditions and assembly line tech- 
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niques, concrete components are pre- 
cast at approximately half their 
eventual weight and thickness. When 
wall panels roll off the assembly line 
they are about 45 percent hollow. 
The hollowness is one of the keys to 
the Dillon Process. The theory behind 
the idea is to do as much actual 
construction on-site as possible. With 
the hollow core design, the pre-cast 
panels can be hauled economically 
with freeform concrete work done 
on-site. Once completed, these com- 
ponents are shipped to the building 
site—ready for actual placement in- 
stallation and finishing. Obviously, 
half-weight/half-thick panels are 
cheaper to transport from casting 
yard to job site, and are lifted into 
the building more quickly by a 
smaller crane than would be neces- 
sary if the components arrived at the 
job site at their eventual weight. 
Once the panels arrive at the job site, 
the only pieces of equipment needed 
to put the structure together are a 
crane and a concrete pump. Poured- 
in-place concrete is essential to the 


ultimate success of this modular con- 
struction because it has proved to be 


the fastest and cheapest way to con- 
nect pre-cast concrete pieces as well 
as provide exactness in finishing. 
FCD jobs are 50 percent pre-cast and 
50 percent poured-in-place at the job 
site. 


Coordination—A Constant Process 

A smooth schedule of component 
delivery and job site activities is 
maintained throughout construction. 
Entire fabricated building com- 
ponents are shipped by  flat-bed 
trucks to the site, their placement 
laid out in pre-project planning so 
that the trucks are aligned in order of 
tasks to be completed. The con- 
tinuous stream of these trucks is 
never out of sequence, and crane 
pickups of components are made 
quickly and in precise order. 

To complete the two-day floor- 
by-floor cycle, the building activity is 
roughly cut in half. Working on one 
half of the building is the crane crew, 
raising walls and the floor above; 
working on the other half is the 


concrete finishing crew, filling the 
cores of panels set the previous day. 
The actual building process begins 
when one of the trucks loaded with 
wall units stops in place and crane 
cables are hooked to one of the 
designated slabs. It is then raised to 
construction workers at the needed 
floor level who guide it into place 
and brace it with special mechanical 
bracers. Meanwhile, another truck 
assumes carrying concrete balcony 
slabs complete with Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration- 
approved guard rails already perma- 
nently affixed. Working from the out- 
side in, workers put balconies, floor 
slabs, the “heart module,’’ and corri- 
dor slabs into place. The basic frame- 
work of an apartment constructed 
through this process is completed in 
less than five minutes. 

Once the basic construction is 
completed with the prefabricated 
units in place, all connecting areas are 
bonded with concrete. Vertical voids 
within the hollow concrete walls re- 
ceive reinforcing steel bars, then con- 
crete is pumped into the voids. Re- 
inforced concrete is also poured hori- 
zontally between floors so that the 
entire building, which starts out as 
many separate components, is solidly 
bound into a single structure, both 
vertically and_ horizontally. This 
process virtually eliminates the possi- 
bility of human error as everything 
fits together almost automatically. 
Another feature of this two-day 
double crew work schedule is that 
because the concrete crew is pouring 
concrete on the previous day’s slab 
placements, laborers are always work- 
ing from the floor above. Filling the 
panel cores and final processing are 
therefore a safe and fast operation. 


Sub-systems Within The System 


The “‘heart module” is hoisted with 
the balcony and floor slabs, and 
cemented into the structure when the 
“pours” are made through the use of 
steel bars which are threaded into the 
concrete slab on which it is built. 
The “‘heart modules,”’ or mechanical 
living cores, represent the most un- 
usual part of the FCD construction 
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TOP to BOTTOM: Panoramic view is eclipsed by rapidly built structure. 
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story. Major sub-systems, too, are 
assembled before they reach the site. 
The heart module, aptly named as it 
is the actual “living core’ of each 
unit, includes back-to-back kitchen/ 
bathrooms. Each complete unit (of 
standard sizes and lengths) arrives 
on-site ready for placement, hook-up 
and immediate use. Factory-built on 
a pre-cast slab that becomes an in- 
tegral part of the structure, these 
completed modules are made up of a 
kitchen and bathroom; and, between 
them, a narrow space containing all 
necessary plumbing and_ electrical 
lines as well as ventilating units with 
duct work. Including stove, sink, 
refrigerator, cabinets and counter 
tops, the kitchen arrives ready for 
cooking that first meal. Similarly, the 
bathroom is complete with tile and 
all fixtures ready for hook-up and 
that first shower or bath. The only 
needed items are light bulbs, frying 
pan and dishes, and towels and soap. 
The checklist for each of these 
modules at the factory has more than 
150 items to be inspected for quality 
control. 

Not only the heart modules, but 
all sub-systems are designed to 
further the objective of reducing on- 
site construction time. The. stair 
towers are pre-cast and set into place 
as the building rises, keeping pace 
with the erection of floors so that 
workmen always have walkup access 
to the next workable floor. Like the 
heart modules, the elevator shaft is 
likewise built from the ground up in 
modules. Pre-cast in  floorheight 
assemblies, it contains the elevator 
track brought to the job in pre- 
prescribed floorheight segments with 
sliding doors, rails and car controls 
hardware already installed. As the job 
progresses, elevators are in full opera- 
tion only a short time after building 
topout—an important advantage for 
interior finish crews. And, just as 
other modules are used, the mechani- 
cal penthouse containing the boilers 
and storage tanks for the domestic 
hot water is built on the ground and 
lifted to the top of the building at 
the same time as the elevator 
penthouse. 
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Of note in the 
Project mechanical systems is the 
introduction of energy-saving solar 
energy for domestic hot water. HUD 
has granted $129,000 for this feature. 
Although the units can be heated by 
oil, it is hoped that solar energy will 
supply a large amount of the heat 
needed for hot water. Aluminum col- 
lectors on the roof will absorb the 
sun’s heat which will be transferred 
directly to tanks of water in the 
penthouse. Hot water will then be 
piped from these storage tanks to the 
individual apartments. 


Fort Lincoln 


Time and Dollar Savings 
With a completed floor every two 
days and the integration of the sub- 
systems with the major structural 
system, there is a considerable de- 
crease in total construction time and 
a savings in both interest and over- 
time costs during actual construction. 
Construction time alone can be re- 
duced from 30 to 50 percent of 
conventional construction. Such 
accelerated schedules mean thousands 
of dollars saved per project simply on 
construction interest and return on 
investment due to early occupancy. 
And, the use of density finished 
concrete for walls and ceilings re- 
duces maintenance and_ insurance 
costs and serves as an effective barrier 
to noise. Further, the integration of a 
balcony slab as a component of the 
concrete sub-system provides a sun 
screen for the unit below, extends 
the useful living space of the unit and 
makes exterior wall and window 
maintenance easier. 


FCD/HID Systems Building 

Fort Lincoln Senior Village is not 
Forest City Dillon’s first successful 
project under a program for HUD. In 
1969, FCD led a consortium to pro- 
pose the FCD-Dillon System to HUD 
in its Operation Breakthrough com- 
petition. Out of the 200 proposals 
received by HUD, FCD was selected 
as one of twenty-two to build on 
Operation Breakthrough _ sites 
throughout the U.S. The FCD 
proposal for Breakthrough was essen- 
tially a system of pre-cast concrete 
panelized components as are being 


used in the current project. Of the 
original Operation Breakthrough 
group, only FCD is presently actively 
using its industrial building systems 
concept for the development of 
HUD-sponsored high rise structures. 
Through participation in the Opera- 
tion Breakthrough System, they have 
completed over 10,000 similar units 
across the country. 

FCD, a subsidiary of Forest City 
Enterprises (AMEX), specializes in 
building and managing apartments for 
the elderly. It focuses on location, 
design, comfort, recreation and other 
amenities slanted specifically to the 
needs of this age group. Its opera- 
tions extend into California, Florida, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Tennessee and West Virginia. 


Latest Addition to the System 

Fort Lincoln Senior Village, the latest 
of the FCD’s Operation Breakthrough 
ventures is going up rapidly at a cost 
of $6,400,000. The mortgage for the 
entire amount is insured by HUD. 
The Banco Mortgage Company of 
Minneapolis, in conjunction with the 
AFL-CIO Investment Trust, is the 
construction lender. 

The community is planned as a 
complete community with shopping, 
employment and recreational facilities 
in the town centre, and about 15,000 
residents in close to 5,000 housing 
units. The accent is on  condo- 
miniums. After years of planning, 
over 425 new units are under con- 
struction, and over 100 homeowners 
are already in residence, living in 
townhouses and condo apartments 
priced from $35,500 to $58,500. 
Average family income is in the 
$25,000 range. The Fort Lincoln 
elementary school is completed, and 
can serve 750 youngsters. Wash- 
ington’s first complete new-town-in- 
town is projected for completion by 
1984. Forest City Dillon’s Senior 
Village has already played a vital role 
in bringing these plans and projec- 
tions to fruition. O 


Ms. Goldstein is a Washington, D.C. 
freelance writer. 
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Among new top level HUD officials are Ruth T. Prokop, 
a Washington attorney who is the new HUD General 
Counsel; William J. White, General Manager of the New 
Community Development Corporation; and John H. 
Dalton, President of the Government National Mortgage 
Association. 


‘ é 
a f 
William J. White 


Ruth T. Prokop John H. Dalton 


Twenty-one States and numerous cities have adopted 
codes and local ordinances calling for fire-smoke detectors 
in new housing. Full requirement States are Alaska, 
Idaho, Montana, New Jersey, Rhode Island and Washing- 
ton. Limited requirement States are New Mexico and 
Utah. A full requirement State calls for the life-safety 
devices on all new housing. Limited requirement States 
require them only on new multifamily dwellings. 


The Task Force on Southern Rural Development con- 
cluded recently a 2-year study of the rural South which 
recommends a new Federal policy on rural development 
and a new department or agency to implement it. In a 
76-page summary of its findings, the study group said 
that the rural South needs special aid and attention 
because many of its residents, particularly blacks, have 
been bypassed by the boom experienced by the majority 
of the residents. It was noted that almost half of the 
Nation’s poor live in the South, most in rural areas. The 
rural South, the group found, has more bad housing, 
more illness and more illiteracy than any other part of 
the country. 


Elderly individuals in New York City are six times as 
likely to be mugged or robbed as their counterparts in 
London but not nearly as likely to be depressed by the 
experience, according to a scientific study conducted in 
the two cities. The emotional resilience of aged New York 
victims of violent crime as compared with Londoners was 
revealed at a medical symposium on “Depression in the 
Elderly” at the Philadelphia Geriatric Center. The study is 
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being conducted by specially trained physicians, psycholo- 
gists and social scientists who conducted lengthy in-depth 
interviews of 900 elderly people, covering their medical, 
psychological, social service and nutritional problems. 


Per capita energy consumption declined in the New York 
region during the first half of the 1970’s although per 
capita energy consumption continued upward in other 
parts of the Nation. According to the Regional Plan 
Association, the 20 million persons in the urban region 
from Trenton, New Jersey, to New Haven, Connecticut, 
including New York City, reduced their per capita energy 
use by four percent, while in the Nation as a whole, per 
capita energy use went up about one percent. A decline 
in jobs, particularly factory work, accounts for perhaps a 
third of the region’s energy reduction, the Association 
observed. The region’s jobs decreased by 4.6 percent 
during the period while population decreased by 0.6 
percent. Another reason for decreasing energy consump- 
tion, according to the research and planning agency, was a 
decline in the region’s standard of living: real income 
decreased 0.7 percent. 


HUD recognized the firm of Construction General, Inc., 
of Silver Spring, Md., for “conspicuous and effective” 
support of the Department’s commitment to full use of 
minority contractors. To be considered for the annual 
award, which is presented during Fair Housing Month 
(April), an organization engaged in minority business 
enterprise must have used minority prime contractors and 
subcontractors for at least a year and must have demon- 
strated that the minority contractor received substantial 
contracts, including counseling and other assistance. 


The National Association of Realtors reported a rebound 
from “‘the winter doldrums” in the sale of existing homes. 
The substantial increases in resale home transactions, 
coupled with the rise in sales prices, produced the highest 
dollar volume of sales in the 9-year history of the NAR 
survey. The Realtors noted no significant change in the 
continuing popularity of the three-bedroom home. 


The Federal Urban Homesteading Demonstration program 
has been expanded to include 15 more cities. The expan- 
sion in May brought to 38 the number of cities in the 
demonstration. Qualifications for persons seeking the 
homestead homes are set by the cities. HUD requires that 
a homesteaded property meet local code standards in 18 
months and that the owner agrees to live in the home for 
at least 3 years. 





Opening 
New Doors 
for Youth 


College Students and Recreation 
Programs in Low-Rent Public 
Housing, Daytona Beach, Florida 


by Walter B. Satterfield 


The scene was Daytona Beach, 
Florida, on a hot Saturday in July, 
1976, at the city’s Memorial Stadium. 
More than 600 boys and girls, ages 
7-12, stood quietly, looking around 
with amazement in their eyes, their 
feet shuffling slowly in the sand. 
Then each child _ self-consciously 
raised his right hand and tried to 
repeat the unfamiliar words that 
came from the leaders’ stand: 

We swear that we will take part in 
the Daytona Beach Centennial Sand- 
lot Olympics in loyal competition, 
respecting the regulations which 


govern them... . for the honor of our 
playground and the glory of sport. 

Then the playing field exploded 
with the screams of delight that 
characterize children at play. The 
second annual Sandlot Olympics of 
Daytona Beach had begun. Escorted 
by volunteer college students, the 
boys and girls moved to the appro- 
priate stations to compete in any—or 
all—of the six scheduled events: the 
50-yard dash, the 25-yard dash, 
standing broad jump, football throw, 
softball throw, and basketball free 
throws. 

The Sandlot Olympics is the brain- 
child of the Reverend Carl F. 
Brinkley, Director of Social Services 
at the Housing Authority of Daytona 
Beach. The one-day affair in mid- 
summer is the focal point of a com- 
prehensive recreation and _ cultural 
enrichment program he has developed 
with the Tenants Association, com- 
posed mainly of “other mothers,” 


mothers of children in their late teens 
or older. After numerous meetings, 


they are on call as chaperones, 
coaches, supervisors, etc. The pro- 
gram now includes such diverse activi- 
ties as a charm school, weightlifting 
classes, girls’ and boys’ softball teams, 
black awareness seminars, first-aid 
classes, and “jam sessions” by local 
musicians. 

The Executive Director of the 
Housing Authority of Daytona Beach, 
Park Allen, remernbers the beginnings 
of the program with a sardonic 
chuckle: 

It was not always like this. When 
we started three years ago, we had 
absolutely nothing but a dream and a 
lot of kids with nothing worthwhile 
to do. We had no money, no equip- 
ment, and no_ staff, except for 
Brinkley. The city’s Recreation 
Department programs were not reach- 
ing many of the children in the pub- 
lic housing areas, and the city really 
could not expand without additional 
resources. 


The main roadblock seemed to be 
lack of staff to organize and supervise 
activities. We felt we could find space 
and facilities; the city and county 
would help with program planning 
and equipment. Local businesses indi- 
cated their willingness to be sponsors 
for teams in city leagues. 

Brinkley then contacted local col- 
leges and educational institutions, to 
ascertain whether part-time student 
assistance could be organized with 
enough permanence to allow for 
comprehensive program development. 


Bethune-Cookman 

The first breakthrough came in an 
agreement with Bethune-Cookman 
College and its Work-Study Program. 
Nine students were assigned to the 
Housing Authority, as part-time em- 
ployees of the Social Services Depart- 
ment. Each student worked twelve 
hours a week, either after school or 
on weekends. Scheduling was a minor 
problem; however, after a _ short 
period of adjustment, it was possible 
to have daily after-school recreation 
and enrichment activities for youth in 
six of the housing areas in Daytona 
Beach. One Saturday each month was 
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set aside as a special event day. The 
County Commission of Volusia 
County provided $2,000 for equip- 
ment for the program. City recreation 
staff assisted in program planning. 
There were weekly “‘rap sessions’ 
with participants to organize short- 
term activities and field trips. Over a 
30-month span, more than 50 
Bethune-Cookman students have been 
Work-Study Student Recreation 
Leaders at the Housing Authority. 

The Housing Authority has also 
provided work-learning experience to 
volunteer students in the social 
sciences from Daytona Beach Com- 
munity College and lowa Wesleyan 
College. These students serve as in- 
terns in the recreation-cultural enrich- 
ment programs, assigned directly to 
small groups and informal recreation 
activities. These assignments are de- 
signed to intensify personal contact 
between the students and the project 
children. One of the interns, Rita 
Lorentz of lowa Wesleyan College, 
comments: 


Personal, intimate contact with the 
children is the key to making a 
recreation program more than an 
activity to fill in for some leisure 
time. These children need someone to 
be interested in their participation, to 
be proud of their achievements, to 
reward their efforts to excel. 

These children love to be touched, 
talked to, and applauded. It makes 
me ache to see them without parental 
supervision so often. | wish that this 
personal contact did not have to 
come from an outsider like me. 

It’s a tragedy. Some of the 
parents, especially when there is only 
one parent, are overwhelmed by 
demeaning jobs, everyday pressures, 
and financial problems. They seem to 
appear apathetic toward their chil- 
dren; however, they are not 
apathetic, only defeated. The commu- 
nity must begin to offer other alter- 
natives for the children’s after-school 
life. There must be other doors to 
open. 


A special project to provide such 
“other door” alternatives was de- 
signed by the Housing Authority and 
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the Daytona Beach Community Col- 
lege. The project was funded for 9 
months by the Comprehensive 
Employment and _ Training Act 
(CETA) to train 10 recreational 
leaders in a work experience en- 
deavor. The trainees were taught to 
plan, organize, and supervise recrea- 
tion programs. The trainees worked 
directly with tenants and city agency 
representatives to assemble programs 
which would be geared to the special 
needs of the residents of public hous- 
ing and low-income urban _neigh- 
borhoods. 

Small group, self-planned activities 
received special attention. Housing 
development athletic teams, with dis- 
tinctive uniforms, were organized to 
foster a positive community identity. 

One activity which was especially 
well conceived and received was a 
Charm School for 40 high school girls 
in the seven family housing areas. 
Janice L. Wright, Class Director and 
Bethune-Cookman College student, 
observes: 

These girls were not self-assured 
when we began the classes. They 
were self-conscious about the way 
they were dressed; they would not 
look directly at the instructors. They 
were not aware of basic etiquette on 
the telephone or in formal conversa- 
tions, such as interviews. 

! could just imagine one of them 
walking into an office building to be 
interviewed for a job. They could not 
compete with others, even if they 
had all the right work skills. They 
had so much to learn, and they were 
very, very eager students. 


ee 


OPPOSITE and ABOVE-—Sandlot Olympics 


uM. 


We held classes in clothing selec- 
tion, make-up and hair styling 
choices, posture, skin care, diet, 
etiquette and money management. 

! could see the progress the girls 
made in just eight short weeks. I’m a 
believer. | am really convinced that 
classes such as these ought to be a 
part of any vocational training pro- 
gram for low-income girls and 
women. 


Future Plans 

The Daytona Beach Housing Au- 
thority is now seeking ways to con- 
tinue these and other enrichment 
programs on a_= permanent basis. 
Brinkley has prepared a proposal to 
the Volusia County Manpower 
Commission for 10 public service 
employees as recreation staff. The 
employment of residents, on a half- 
day basis, is also being considered; 
salary costs would be included as 
regular operating costs in the agency’s 
annual budget. Funding under Title 
XX of the Social Security Act is not 
yet possible in Florida. However, 
housing agencies in other States 
might wish to examine that possi- 
bility, according to the Daytona 
Beach officials. 

Sandlot Olympics, charm classes, 
and organized team sports are only 
three avenues by which college 
students can reach into public hous- 
ing areas. As Carl Brinkley says, “The 
possibilities are limited only by your 
imagination.” 


Mr. Satterfield is Community Services 


Advisor, 
HUD 
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Jacksonville Area Office, 





Fair Housing 
Efforts in 


the Mid-West 
Applauded 


Last Year Five Fair Housing Awards 
were presented by HUD in recogni- 
tion of housing efforts in the Chicago 
Region (Region V). 

Joseph Battle, Executive Director, 
Operation Equality, Cleveland, Ohio. 
—Mr. Battle became Director of Op- 
eration Equality shortly after the pas- 
sage of the 1968 Fair Housing Law. 
Since that time, his leadership in the 
Ohio Fair Housing movement has 
been tireless, effective and unselfish. 
He has provided valuable, free 
technical assistance to other fair 
housing groups across the State, in- 
cluding the Toledo Fair Housing Cen- 
ter, Akron Fair Housing Contact Ser- 
vice and the Cuyahoga Plan. 

He has also served as National 
Neighbors Consultant in order to 
make local National Neighbors chap- 
ters more effective partners with 
HUD Fair Housing and Equal Oppor- 
tunity Divisions in pursuing freedom 
of choice in housing. 

Avery §S. Friedman, Attorney, 
Cleveland, Ohio—Mr. Friedman re- 
cently won the largest fair housing 
monetary award for a young black 
couple. The victory received national 
attention and inspired other attorneys 
to represent victims of housing bias. 

He has assisted fair housing 
groups, without charge, including the 
Fair Housing Center of Toledo, Ohio; 
the National Committee Against Dis- 
crimination in Housing of Washing- 
ton, D.C.; National Neighbors of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Fair Hous- 
ing Contact Services of Akron; the 
Housing Opportunities Center of 
Columbus and many others. 

Friedman has personally been re- 
sponsible for setting important prece- 
dents in the area of fair housing. He 
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successfully argued questions of 
standing on Title VIII in behalf of 
Cleveland area organizations, includ- 
ing groups such as the Heights Com- 
munity Congress, the Housing Task 
Force of the Cleveland Diocese and 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People in 
establishing their right to achieve 
equal housing opportunity in the 
Federal courts. In Warner v. Perrino, 
he convinced the Federal Court to 
grant a victim of housing discrimina- 
tion 4 years to file suit based on 
§817 of the Fair Housing Act. Be- 
fore this case, a plaintiff could only 
bring suit after 180 days. In the 
famous Eastlake case, he convinced 
the Ohio Supreme Court that referen- 
dum zoning was exclusionary, causing 
a “racial doughnut” in the Cleveland 
suburbs. 

In the vigorous enforcement of 
Title Vill and Executive Order 11063, 
Mr. Friedman has helped local com- 
munities in their understanding of 
these laws. 

Don Morrow, Regional V Admin- 
istrator, presented three additional 
fair housing awards to a community 
organization, a television station, and 
a bank executive. 

The Leadership Council for Metro- 
politan Open Communities—The 
Leadership Council was formed in 
December 1966 to carry out the 
mandate of creating a single, nondis- 
criminatory housing market through- 
out the Chicago metropolitan area. 
However, since the passage of the 
1968 Fair Housing Law the Council 
has focused on its Legal Action Pro- 
gram as a major tool for opening the 
housing market. 

The Legal Action Program con- 
tinued to be the focus of the Leader- 
ship Council’s work to open the 
housing market. During 1975, 69 new 
fair housing cases were initiated by 
the Council attorneys. In a major 
exclusionary zoning case, WHDC v. 
Arlington Heights, the Seventh Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals ruled that the 
failure of the Village to rezone land 
for a Section 236 development con- 
stituted illegal perpetuation of racial 
segregation. 


A special effort by the Council to 
improve the supply and distribution 
of low and moderate housing in sub- 
urban locations has resulted in some 
form of constructive housing action 
in 61 suburban communities. The 
Council has been instrumental in 
initiating two new. suburban fair 
housing counseling centers and helps 
to coordinate a network of five such 
centers which make fair housing 
counseling widely available through- 
out the Chicago metropolitan area. 

WLS-TV, American Broadcasting 
Company TV Outlet in Chicago— 
WLS-TV has provided invaluable help 
to Chicago’s fair housing movement 
by consistently airing public service 
announcements in support of fair 
housing activities and by making its 
studio and engineering facilities avail- 
able to produce public service an- 


nouncements for other TV stations to 
air. 


Since August 1971 WLS-TV has 
promoted open housing with spots 
available to all local stations. And in 
1975 WLS-TV assisted in the produc- 
tion of a new series of TV public 
service announcements of Housing 
Investments Fund’s Fair Housing 
Center. 

Ronald V. Greer, Fair Housing Vol- 
unteer— Ron Greer, second vice presi- 
dent of the Commercial Banking 
Department of Continental Bank, has 
served actively in Chicago’s fair hous- 
ing movement on a voluntary basis. 
For the past 3 years Greer has served 
as board member and treasurer of 
Home Investments Fund, the Chica- 
go-based nonprofit agency that helps 
minority families move to the 
suburbs. Greer also served on the 
housing committee of the Chicago 
Urban League. As a fair housing vol- 
unteer Greer has effectively worked 
behind the scenes in the banking 
community to promote equal oppor- 
tunity for both minorities and 
women even before such practices 
were mandatory. O 


—Lou Watson 

Assistant Regional Administrator for 
Fair Housing and Equal Opportunity 
Chicago Regional Office. 
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“Every American worker today lives with and enjoys 
the better working conditions, the higher wages, the 
improved safety standards that their fathers and mothers 
struggled for. 

‘‘The public. sensitivity to social justice was 
broadened and deepened as the Nation, and the Federal 
Government reacted to the crisis conditions of the Great 
Depression. 

“From that sensitivity came the Housing Act of 
1937, which was America’s first national commitment to 
housing the poor. 

“Organized Labor was a strong supporter of that Act, 
and of every subsequent piece of significant housing 
legislation in the past 40 years. And for four decades, 
there has been a clear, and direct bond between the 
housing needs of the Nation’s poor and the interests of 
organized labor. 

“As the new Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, | came here today to praise your past record 
of accomplishment, and to seek your continuing support 
in our joint efforts to provide decent affordable housing 
for low- and moderate-income families, and to make 
America’s communities more economically viable.”’ 


Patricia Roberts Harris, HUD Secretary, 
speaking at the AFL—C/O National 
Legislative Conference, Washington, D.C. 
April 20, 1977 


“At the same time that New York is becoming a city 
of the poor and dependent populations, it retains a 
significant group of higher-income residents, and con- 
tinues to subsidize the activities of commuting subur- 
banites. 

“Preference and tastes for cultural services and 
amenities persist, requiring the City to maintain its im- 
pressive array of museums, galleries, libraries, landmarks, 
and parks. We who do not live here, expect all of these 
resources to be available to us, and indeed, for us, they 
are New York. 

“Although the enactment of a City income tax on 
commuters and selected user charges have increased 
revenues from nonresidents, the disparities persist, and the 
compensation does not equal the cost of services. 

“Clearly then, this Administration must respond to 
New York’s needs in a way that reflects the unique 
characteristics of New York’s problems—and this is what 
we plan to do.” 


—Patricia Roberts Harris, HUD Secretary, 
speaking at the Citizens Housing and 
Planning Council, New York City, 

May 5, 1977 


“We believe our cities represent the most important 
investment we have in our future. We want to do 
something about the cities, not only from a humanitarian 
point of view, not merely because millions of lives are at 
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stake, but because also it is good business. 

“The fiscal salvation of the cities is crucial to the 
country’s economy. Whether you live in a rural area, a 
mid-size community, or here in Miami, it’s absolutely 
essential that our cities not be permitted to go down the 
drain—that they remain fiscally sound and—where they 
are beyond that point—that they make a comeback. 

“There are signs this can happen. | know of some 
cities which have made significant starts—despite an 
anti-city bias in previous Administrations. Take Wash- 
ington, D.C., for example. When | left there in 1968, it 
was a city of almost open warfare. There were urban 
riots, the city was in flames, and the National Guard was 
called out. In the shadow of the Capitol itself, there was 
rioting and looting and open hostility between the races. 

“At the same time, the city was becoming poorer. 
Industry was moving out and, with the exodus of middle- 
income taxpayers, the tax base was threatened. From my 
vantage point, | was fairly well convinced that Washington 
might not survive as a place for people of diverse 
backgrounds and income to live together in harmony. 

“What has happened in Washington over the past 
eight or nine years is truly difficult to believe. It has 
made a comeback. Old neighborhoods are blossoming 
under rehabilitation and revitalization. Middle-income fa- 
milies are moving back, and there is a fantastic boom in 
real estate.”’ 


—Jay Janis, HUD Under Secretary, 
at the National Housing Conference, 
Miami, Fla., April 27, 1977 


“If more homes were to be rehabilitated and made 
available to middle-income families in every neighborhood 
in the United States, think of the expansion this would 
mean to our market. 

“The rehabilitation of those homes, it is our view, 
should be financed by local institutions and not by the 
Federal Government. We want neighborhoods to control 
their own destiny. 

“Who better than Realtors and Realtor-Associates are 
qualified to provide expertise on homes to the neighbor- 
hood groups determined to prevent further decay and 
decline and to restore those neighborhoods to a new and 
essential life? 

‘When we work to save one neighborhood, we work 
to save those neighborhoods that are adjacent. When we 
work to save neighborhoods, we are saving churches, 
schools, hospitals, stores and small businesses, recreational 
areas and all the other important social and civic elements 
that join with and are part of a neighborhood.” 


—Harry G. Elmstrom, President of the 
National Association of Realtors, 

to the Chicago Real Estate Board, 
Chicago, I/linois, 

May 11, 1977 
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Housing 
Opportunity Plans: 


The Twin Cities 
Experience 


by Trudy Parisa McFall 


In the early 1970's the concept of 
“fair share’’ housing allocation was 
developed and given brief but sub- 
stantial public attention. The Miami 
Valley Regional Planning Commission 
at Dayton, Ohio, initiated the ap- 
proach and similar housing oppor- 
tunity plans were later adopted by 
the Minneapolis-St. Paul and Washing- 
ton, D.C. regional planning agencies. 
The concept was simple—to allocate 
to each community within a region 
its fair share of low- and moderate- 
income housing. The objective was to 
broaden the opportunity for low- 
income and minority persons to live 
in suburban areas and to reduce the 
concentration of subsidized housing 
in the center cities. 

While the concept of fair share 
planning was simple, the political 
process of adopting and implementing 
such plans was not. Most regional 
agencies were reluctant to deal with 
the sensitive issue of low-income 
housing in the suburbs, even in a 
general way. Most felt they were not 
politically ready, willing, or able to 
begin allocating specific numbers of 
subsidized units to their member gov- 
ernments. 

Sensing the potential for this type 
of planning, then HUD Secretary 
George Romney provided some recog- 
nition and support to these early 
efforts. One proposal, to award bonus 
subsidy and planning funds to regions 
with allocation plans, was explored 
by HUD and was strongly advocated 
by regional agencies with such plans. 
However, when a moratorium was 
declared or Federal housing programs 
and changes occurred in HUD leader- 
ship, national interest in regional fair 
share plans waned. Despite this re- 
duced Federal interest, a dozen or so 
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regional agencies had adopted housing 
allocation plans by the middle of the 
decade. 


Interest Renewed 

In the mid 1970's there has been 
renewed emphasis on regional housing 
allocation planning—from the courts, 
from Congress, and from HUD. New 
mandates for regional housing plans 
have emerged in several key court 
decisions. Decisions in Hartford, 
Conn., Mount Laurel and Middlesex, 
N.J., and Chicago have produced a 
growing legal foundation for regional 
approaches to housing. These deci- 
sions have in various ways supported 
the idea that low-income housing is a 
regional responsibility and should not 
be the burden of a single community 
within a region. 

The legal decisions appear to have 
provided the stimulus for a Federal 
policy of increased support for re- 
gional housing plans and programs. In 
1976 HUD began a program of pro- 
viding ‘‘bonus”’ housing subsidy, plan- 
ning, and community development 
funds to regions with allocation 
plans. This program is known as the 
Housing Opportunities Plan or HOP. 

In a national competition, 22 
plans were submitted and seven areas 
were selected for bonus funds. The 
Metropolitan Council of the Twin 
Cities was one of the winners. This 
program provided for the first time 
some clear positive incentives for 
regions to tackle the political rigors 
of fair share planning. HUD has 
announced an expanded HOP pro- 
gram for 1977, with an increase in 
funding from 20 to 30 million dollars. 


Other actions have provided addi- 
tional support for regional housing 
planning. In 1974 Congress took an 
action that was extremely significant 
when it stipulated that to receive 
continued 701 Comprehensive Plan- 
ning Assistance funds after August 
1977, all State, metropolitan and 
local grantees must have housing 
elements in their comprehensive 
plans. By HUD regulation, a housing 
element must include a plan for the 
distribution of housing funds. The 
housing element requirements are 
aimed, among other things, at en- 
couraging regional agencies to adopt 
plans and programs which broaden 
housing choices for the disadvantaged 
outside the existing areas of concen- 
tration by adopting allocation plans 
for subsidized and other types of 
housing. These regulations are begin- 
ning to have a major impact on hous- 
ing planning around the Nation. 
Agencies are becoming increasingly 
aware of the approaching deadline. 
Allocation plans are in various states 
of development in probably hundreds 
of State, regional and local planning 
agencies. 

HUD administrative directives have 
provided further support for regional 
housing approaches. In March 1976, 
then Secretary Hills issued a memo- 
randum to all Regional Administra- 
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1. & 2. This woman moved her family 
from substandard center city housing to a 
rent-subsidized apartment in a developing 
suburb. Allocation plan helps low-income 
and minority groups live in suburbs. Unin- 
sulated window in old apartment is shown. 


3. Physically impaired woman was paying 
$150 of a $218 monthly income for rent. 
Under Metro Council's Section 8 program 
she now pays $45. 


4. Newly created Metropolitan Housing 
and Redevelopment Authority is effective 
tool for carrying out Council’s allocation 
plan. 


tors and Area Office Directors, draw- 
ing their attention to the areawide 
housing planning requirement of the 
701 program and indicating personal 
support for such an approach. She 
also instructed HUD Area Offices to 
take areawide housing plans _ into 
account in the allocation of assisted 
housing and, further, indicated that if 
the plans were not complete enough 
to be used by individual communities 
in the development of their local 
Housing Assistance Plans (HAPs), 
Area Office staff should work with 
the areawide planning agencies ‘‘to 
make the plans useful for the alloca- 
tion process.” 
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Secretary Harris, in recent state- 
ments, has also indicated her support 
for the Housing Opportunities Pro- 
gram and for regional approaches to 
expanding housing choices for lower- 
income and minority persons. It 
appears that support for regional 
housing fair share planning will be 
strengthened and expanded in the 
years ahead. 

Despite this new support, there is 
considerable skepticism as to whether 
regional approaches are workable or 
politically feasible. Many believe that 
suburban communities will not will- 
ingly participate and provide low- 
income housing, particularly if it 
means accepting center city residents. 
The contrary experience of the 
Metropolitan Council of the Twin 
Cities Area may serve to prove that 
regional approaches to the planning 
and delivery of housing are not only 
possible but can be successful and 
even popular with suburban commu- 
nities. 


The Twin Cities Experience 

The Metropolitan Council is the re- 
gional planning agency for a seven- 
-county area that includes Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and 187 other local 
units of government. Slightly over 2 
million people live in the 3,000 
square miles of the Twin Cities Area. 
The Council has been involved in 
housing for over 8 years and has 
always assigned high priority to hous- 
ing activity. During that time, a re- 
gional housing strategy has matured, 


progressing from basic planning and 
research studies to policy and plan 
adoption to the direct development 
of housing through the Metropolitan 
Council Housing and Redevelopment 
Authority. 

A primary objective of the Coun- 
cil’s housing program is to broaden 
the choice of residential location for 
low-income and minority persons 
throughout the Twin Cities region. 
This region, like most of the Nation’s 
large metropolitan areas, has concen- 
trations of subsidized and _ lower- 
priced older housing within the cen- 
ter cities and very limited housing 
opportunities for lower-income _per- 
sons in the suburban areas. While the 
housing policies of the Council in- 
clude many elements such as center 
city revitalization, neighborhood pres- 
ervation, managed growth and modest 
cost market-rate housing, concern 
with expanding the supply and dis- 
tribution of subsidized housing has 
always remained a central theme in 
the Council program. 


The Distribution Plan 

The Council’s first distribution plan 
adopted in 1971 identified only gen- 
eral priority areas for subsidized 
housing. 

The present plan, adopted in 
December 1976, has numerical goals 
at the municipal level. This change 
was required to give communities a 
better basis for their local planning 
and is needed in particular to enable 
the Council to review local housing 
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assistance plans required by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The numerical goals are deter- 
mined by applying a_ five-factor 
formula which compares each com- 
munity with the total area with re- 
gard to: 1) total number of house- 
holds; 2) anticipated growth in the 
number of households to 1990; 3) 
number of jobs; 4) anticipated 
growth in the number of jobs to 
1990; and 5) the number of low- and 
moderate-income households from 
which the existing supply of subsi- 
dized housing is subtracted. 

The formula provides a numerical 
goal which relates to the general 
growth and development of the area, 
the community’s need for low- and 
moderate-income households, and its 
supply of existing subsidized housing. 
Under the plan, Minneapolis and St. 
Paul would receive about 30 percent 
of the subsidized housing, with the 
remainder designated for suburban 
communities. 

The plan projects the share of 
subsidized units which each commu- 
nity can realistically expect, given the 
amount of Federal funds anticipated 
to be available, and each commu- 
nity’s share of the total 10-year need 
for subsidized housing if identified 
needs were fully met. It is hoped that 
the 10-year goal will stimulate com- 
munities in their comprehensive plan- 
ning, housing assistance plan develop- 
ment, and other longer-term planning 
activities to be aware of the total 
need for lower-income housing. 

The plan continues the original 
concept of priority designation, al- 
though the method for identifying 
levels of services and facilities has 
grown more technically sophisticated. 
Even with the addition of numerical 
goals, the priority classification is still 
useful in reviewing competing housing 
proposals and in directing potential 
developers to priority locations. 

Historically, the majority of subsi- 
dized housing in the region has been 
built for the elderly. Council needs 
assessments, however, have deter- 
mined that over 60 percent of the 
need is for families. 

The allocation pian requires that 
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each community plan at least 60 per- 
cent of its subsidized housing for 
families. This requirement is probably 
the most controversial aspect of the 
Council’s allocation plan. 

The Council’s fair share plan is 
actually implemented through the 
local housing assistance plans of indi- 
vidual communities. Local housing 
assistance plans are used by HUD as 
the basis for allocation of Federal 
housing assistance resources and are 
developed so as to be reflective of 
the objectives of the areawide plan. 
The Council assures consistency of 
local plans with the areawide program 
through a process of consultation 
with communities as the local plans 
are developed. The Council also per- 
forms a formal review of local hous- 
ing assistance plans prior to their 
submission to HUD through the Fed- 
eral Project Notification and Review 
Process established by the Office of 
Management and Budget. 


Progress in Achieving Distribution 
Plan Objectives 

Experience with the distribution plan 
suggests that it is working very well 
to guide the decisions of the Council, 
local governments and _ developers. 
The major issue in implementing the 
plan has been coordination with HUD 
and the Minnesota Housing Finance 
Agency to ensure that they follow 
the plan in their funding decisions. 

In 1971, when the Council’s hous- 
ing plan was first adopted, 90 percent 
of all the subsidized housing was 
located in the center cities. Only 
1,800 units were located in the sub- 
urbs and these were primarily for the 
elderly. Five years later, nearly 8,000 
units or 27 percent of the subsidized 
housing units are located in the 
suburbs, a 300 percent increase. In 
addition, 54 percent of the suburban 
units serve families. The number of 
communities providing subsidized 
rental housing has increased in 5 
years from 13 to 83. 

Not so easily measured, but a very 
important indicator of the success of 
Council programs, is the spirit of 
cooperation in which local elected 
officials are working to meet the 


housing needs of the area. Initially 
the Council’s housing plans and poli- 
cies generated substantial opposition 
and resistance from suburban offi- 
cials. In particular, a policy of giving 
priority funding for grants based on a 
community’s housing performance 
was very difficult for local officials to 
accept. The Council members and 
staff have continued to work closely 
with local officials and, over time, 
acceptance has grown. Local officials 
have become increasingly aware of 
the need for subsidized housing in 
their communities, and they recog- 
nize the inevitability of providing 
such housing if they wish to receive 
Federal and State aid. 

In 1974 the Minnesota Legislature 
authorized the Council to act as a 
housing authority on behalf of willing 
governments. In the 2 years that the 
Metro HRA has been operational, 50 
suburban communities have joined 
and are participating in the Section 8 
Existing Program while 63 commu- 
nities are participating in a housing 
rehabilitation program. 

As noted, the Council was for- 
tunate to be one of the seven na- 
tional winners of HOP bonus funds 
for its allocation plan. The Twin 
Cities region has received a bonus of 
about $3.8 million in Section 8 
funds, $100,000 in 701 planning 
funds, and will receive an estimated 
$250,000 in Community Develop- 
ment funds. This award has provided 
evidence to local communities of very 
real benefits resulting from their par- 
ticipation in the plan. 

The Council has emphasized volun- 
tary participation in providing subsi- 
dized housing, but has also provided 
clear incentives. This approach to a 
voluntary, cooperative partnership of 
local and regional government has 
worked very successfully in the Twin 
Cities Area. Today, over 6,000 low- 
income families and elderly people 
are living in the suburbs who prob- 
ably would not have had that option 
five years ago. C) 


Ms. McFall is Director, Housing Divi- 
sion Metropolitan Council, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 
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international affairs 


Housing and Urban Development in 
Saudi Arabia 


Isolated for centuries, by geography and by choice, Saudi 
Arabia has only recently acquired the means for building 
a modern state. Changes that in other countries have been 
spread out over several generations are being compressed 
into a few short years in Saudi Arabia. Even the nomadic 
existence and tribal lifestyle of the Bedouins, which once 
characterized the Kingdom, is rapidly giving way to 
urbanization. 

When Saudi Arabia’s oil income began to rise rapidly 
in the late 1960s, the government called on the Stanford 
Research Institute (SRI) in California for assistance in 
drawing up a coordinated national development plan. A 
team of SRI experts spent several years helping the staff 
of the Central Planning Organization prepare a detailed 
series of economic goals. These objectives were officially 
adopted in mid-1970 as a Development Plan for the 
1971-75 period. The nation-building goals of the First 
Development Plan have largely been completed. Mean- 
while, a tremendous increase in oil income has taken 
place, making possible a much more ambitious Second 
Five-Year Development Plan covering the years 1975-80. 
In essence, the Second Plan resolves to: 

e@ Maintain the religious and moral values of Islam; 

@ assure the defense and internal security of the 
Kingdom; 

@ maintain a high rate of economic growth by 
developing economic resources, maximizing oil earnings, 
and conserving depletable resources (which consist chiefly 
of petroleum); 

@ reduce dependence on export of crude oil; 

e@ develop human resources by education, training, 
and improved health standards; 

@ increase the well-being of all groups within the 
society and foster social stability under circumstances of 
rapid social change; 

@ develop the physical 
achievement of these goals. 

Resources for planning, building, and maintaining 
housing are in short supply, as are resources for the 
construction sector as a whole. !n general, the evolving 
residential building industry has had to contend with 
rapidly rising costs or actual shortages of land, labor, 
technology, capital, and materials, and with a lack of 
institutions to improve the flow of these resources. The 
price of residential land in the cities has more than 
doubled, and land speculation is accelerating. 

For purposes of the Second Development Plan, the 
Kingdom’s total need for standard or better urban dwell- 
ings is set at approximately 338,000 units. New urban 
households will need 181,000 of this total. Housing that 
should be replaced owing to natural or accidental loss will 


infrastructure to support 
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account for 40,000, and the present stock of 117,000 
substandard or improvised dwellings should be considered 
candidates for replacement. 

The primary objective of housing development is to 
enable every household in the Kingdom to have a decent, 
safe, and sanitary dwelling of a standard consistent with 
its level of income. Because of technical constraints and 
long lead times between program initiation and housing 
occupancy, it will be some years after 1980 before this 
goal can be achieved. 

A secondary objective is to ensure that enough 
housing, both permanent and temporary, is built during 
the Plan period to accommodate the additional manpower 
needed to implement the Plan. Housing must be 
developed as part of orderly urbanization patterns that 
are in accord with the social, environmental, and employ- 
ment requirements of residential settlements. 

A fundamental objective—without which none of the 
others can be achieved—is to develop the institutional 
capability and financial and legal structures needed to 
implement and support a continuing effort in the area of 
housing development. Through the Real Estate Develop- 
ment Fund, the private sector will be encouraged to 
expand its construction of housing units from the 
1974-75 level of 17,500 units to 29,400 units in 1979-80. 
The total Plan target for private-sector construction is 
122,100 units. 

The public sector, through the General Housing 
Department, will assume responsibility for construction of 
32,500 houses in accordance with the Phase | program 
already initiated. Additional targets for the public sector 
include second and third phase programs, each for 30,000 
houses, which will be initiated in the second and third 
years of the Plan. The public sector program also includes 
preparation of 44,300 serviced plots to be allocated to 
low-income households for the orderly construction of 
self-help housing. 

The government will call on contractors for major 
development projects to assist in meeting the housing 
demand in two ways. First, it will fund the construction of 
permanent housing planned as an integral part of major 
development projects, such as military bases, industrial 
complexes, hospitals, and some educational institutions. 
This construction is included in the targets already noted 
for the private sector. Second, the government will re- 
quire contractors to construct temporary housing for the 
labor required to implement such projects. A target of 
51,000 temporary housing units has been set for this 
program. 


Extracted from the HUD International Country Profile on 
Saudi Arabia, 35 cents from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402; stock no. 023-000-00388-1; minimum charge of 
$1.00 per mail order. 
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New Haven’s 
Lovell Community 
Center 


by Hugh B. Price 


Urban Affairs Consul/tant, 
New Haven Connecticut 


Farnam Courts in New Haven, Conn., 


is a low-income _ federally-assisted 
public housing project whose more 
than 1,300 residents need many kinds 
of supportive services. Most forms of 
help were unavailable or inadequate 
until the New Haven Housing Au- 
thority developed a unique plan for a 
multi-service center (the Lovell Com- 
munity Center) that opened its doors 
in the summer of 1975. 

Farnam’s 300 housing units* are 
compressed into a site of only 7.7 
acres. There is no room in any direc 
tion to create physical facilities to 
house the social, recreational, and 
other services a ‘‘mini-city’’ requires. 
The complex of three-story brick 
walk-up structures, completed in 


*The 300 units include 25 with four 
bedrooms, 75 with three bedrooms, 
142 two-bedroom and 617 one- 
bedroom apartments. 
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1942, enjoys a reasonably central 
location for families with cars. But 
for those without cars, and for fami- 
lies whose breadwinners take the 
family cars to work, transportation is 
a serious problem. 

Farnam Courts’ geographic insu- 
larity for those without the use of 
cars is compounded by a kind of 
psychological isolation. The © sur- 
rounding neighborhood is almost 
totally dominated by light industrial 
and commercial buildings. The isola- 
tion increased with the construction 
of Interstate Route 91, the major 
expressway running from New Haven 
north to Hartford and Springfield, 
located just to the west and south of 
Farnam Courts. 1-91 spews forth 
fumes and a heavy din day and night. 

Before the Lovell Community 
Center started becoming a reality, the 
Housing Authority had probably 
done the best it could to relieve the 
situation. A large area was black- 
topped and trees planted so _ that 
there could be a place for basketball 
and other sports and for carriage- 
promenading. The Authority and 
tenant groups put a single meeting 
hall to a number of uses including a 
teen center and senior citizen center. 
Two adjoining apartments had been 
converted into a day care center. 
However, because residents showed 
great interest in these programs and 
participated extensively, the facilities 
soon proved sorely inadequate. 

Farnam residents are also served, 
to some extent, by a modern, 
13-year-old community school several 
blocks away which offers a gym- 
nasium, swimming pool, senior 
center, neighborhood library and 
outdoor play facilities. However, the 
walk to Conte School is a hazardous 
one for small children, and Conte’s 
facilities are taxed by users from 
many areas besides Farnam. The pool 
and gym at Conte are often filled to 
capacity, especially during the sum- 
mer. Would-be users must sometimes 
be turned away. 

Conte School isn’t suitable for 
unstructured activities, such as a crisis 
center, a 24-hour “hot line,”” or a 
teen lounge. And it is difficult to 


keep the school open evenings and 
weekends. 

Other supportive programs for 
Farnam residents have had to find 
space outside the public housing 
complex. For example, the Wooster 
Square office of the New Haven 
Legal Assistance Association, which 
serves residents and community and 
tenant groups, was once located in a 
storefront close to Farnam Courts. 
The office served more than 2,000 
area residents in 1971. But it was 
closed in 1972, and since then no 
legal services have been readily avail- 
able to Farnam and other low-income 
residents in the area. 


Closing the Service Gap 

To help fill the large gap in services 
and facilities at Farnam Courts and 
to meet some of the needs of other 
low-income housing residents nearby, 
the New Haven Housing Authority 
set its sights on the former New 
Haven Boys’ Club building, two 
blocks from Farnam. The Authority 
applied for and received a grant 
under the HUD Neighborhood Facili- 
ties Program to acquire and renovate 
the structure and convert it to a 
multi-service center. Development of 
an operating plan for the Lovell 
Community Center began in January 
1973. Housing Authority _ staff 
members and tenants had already dis- 
cussed possible uses for the facility, 
but the Authority did not want to 
ask potential users of the center to 
initiate detailed planning until HUD 
made it fairly certain that the center 
would become a reality. 

Development of the operating plan 
involved representatives of a wide 
variety of neighborhood and private 
voluntary groups and city agencies. 
Among these were the Wooster 
Square and Fair Haven Neighborhood 
Corporations, members of the 
Farnam Courts Tenants’ Council and 
Teen Lounge, the city-wide Tenant 
Representatives Council (representing 
some 15,000 public housing tenants), 
the United Way, the Boys’ Club, the 
Community School Division of the 
City Department of Education, the 
Parks and Recreation Department, 
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the New Haven Foundation, and staff 
members of the Housing Authority. 

The planning group held a series 
of meetings in early 1973 which in- 
cluded tours of the center. The group 
met with Farnam Courts tenants to 
hear their views on needed programs 
and ways of organizing and running 
them. At the start of the meeting, 
tenants were given an_ exhaustive 
‘‘laundry list,” prepared by the 
committee, of possible services and 
programs. 


The tenants eliminated some serv- 
ices from the list and added others 


they considered essential. Residents 
explicitly rejected drug prevention, 
alcoholism, and mental health pro- 
grams on the ground that they 
wanted “positive” programs for them- 
selves and their young people. (The 
committee’s thinking on the social 
services and recreation programs 
which residents wanted most is 
summed up later in this article.) 

All the planning participants 
agreed that the center would be suc- 
cessful only to, the degree that it met 
residents’ needs from the outset and 
had the built-in flexibility to change 
programs as_ residents’ priorities 
changed. 

To insure that the center will con- 
tinue to benefit from the views of its 
users, many of the individuals and 
groups active in planning, including 
tenants, will remain involved, recom- 
mending new programs and monitor- 
ing existing ones. 


Administrative Structure and Staffing 


The administrative setup for the 
center, including activities at Farnam 
Courts, is unique. 

As owner and renovator of the 
facilities and exclusive or primary 
contributor of maintenance, utilities, 
and other overhead items, the Hous- 
ing Authority retains ultimate respon- 
sibility for programs and operations. 
The Authority and the center's 
administrative staff will receive 
advisory help from representatives of 
tenant-consumers and key _ provider 
agencies. 

Since the Authority views itself as 
a housing, not a social service agency, 
it elected to delegate day-to-day 
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administrative and program respon- 
sibility to an established multi-service 
agency—the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. Operating the center as a 
satellite of its main New Haven 
facility, the YWCA is responsible for 
coordination of the center, the 
Farnam Courts social hall, and un- 
used maintenance space the Au- 
thority will renovate to provide more 
space for recreation and social serv- 
ices. Agencies and organizations will 
contribute staff and other resources 
in conformance with policies 
developed by the YWCA. 

The YWCA’s | specific 
sibilities will include: 

e@ allocating of space to agencies, 
scheduling, and developing agency 
and program-services relationships; 

e handling intake, assessment, and 
referral for people seeking specialized 
social services available at or through 
the center; 

e coordinating of existing pro- 
grams and organizing new programs; 

e providing staff, instruction, and 
routine maintenance for the swim- 
ming pool; 

@ Operating the gymnasium; 

e offering some of the YWCA’s 
own programs, including group ses- 
sions for unwed mothers, adjustment 
and development group work ses- 
sions, educational programs for young 
and working mothers and other 
parents, and programs for the elderly. 


respon- 


Services at the Center and 

Farnam Courts 

The service list reflects the planners’ 
unanimous view that a compre- 
hensive, coordinated array of human 
services should be provided in the 
Wooster Square neighborhood. Serv- 
ices at Farnam Courts as well as at 
the center are included. 

The planners also felt the center 
should be a multi-service and not 
merely a multi-use facility. Thus, the 
center will: 

e have a central intake staff to 
meet with families and identify pos- 
sible social, legal, health, and other 
problems and to refer them to appro- 
priate agencies at the center or 
elsewhere; 


e be open to all New Haven public 
housing residents, though the primary 
users will be residents of Farnam 
Courts and its immediate area; and 

e direct its services to most of the 
problems of low-income families at 
Farnam Courts and _ adjoining 
neighborhoods. 

It was originally planned that the 
center’s activities would include serv- 
ices to the elderly. But senior citizens 
at Farnam Courts and elsewhere in 
Wooster Square said they preferred 
improvement of their own facilities 
to that of being included in a facility 
largely devoted to children and 
youth. An expanded senior citizen 
program will therefore be provided in 
the renovated Farnam Courts social 
hall, while the Conte Senior Center, 
three blocks from the center, will 
continue to provide social, cultural, 
and recreational programs. 

The center could be oriented 
primarily toward recreation, with 
space rented to any interested group. 
A multi-service approach, however, 
was chosen as more likely to meet 
important community needs while 
avoiding duplication of existing facili- 
ties (chiefly the community school) 
that are primarily recreational. 

The range of services will be flexi- 
ble, enabling the center to meet the 
critical test of ability to respond to 
changing needs voiced by residents. 
Some services currently proposed 
may be modified and even discon- 
tinued if subsequent evaluation shows 
that they no longer meet residents’ 
needs. 

Programs and services that are 
being planned, in addition to those 
provided by the YWCA staff, include: 

Day care: The day care center 
housed in two converted apartments 
at Farnam Courts will remain there, 
but its services will be coordinated 
from the center. 

Special elderly: Farnam Courts has 
about 60 elderly residents. Some of 
them meet sporadically as a club, but 
they have no structured program or 
staff. The Farnam Teen Lounge, 
occupying the 2,000 square-foot 
social hall, will be moved to the 
Lovell Center and the hall will be 
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renovated 
center. 

Housing Authority Police: The 
center will house the Authority’s 
Police Cadet Program, which annually 
serves about 40 youngsters from 12 
to 20. The cadets assist Authority 
police with clerical work, police- 
community relations, and a_police- 
sponsored recreation § program. 
Authority police also sponsor a Police 
Athletic League for several hundred 
public housing residents. The league 
runs summer softball and _ winter 
basketball leagues and other activities. 
Its operations will be based at the 
Center, with full-time supervision by 
a civilian adult. 

The Teen Lounge at the center 
will be run under contract by the 
Fair Haven Ministry, which has bud- 
geted more than $20,000 per year for 
this activity. 

A walk-in service of a child gui- 
dance clinic, similar to a service al- 
ready operating successfully at New 
Haven’s Elm Haven project, will be 
available at the center if the clinic 
can obtain United Way or other 
funding for the additional staff. 

Other private and public agencies 
have expressed an interest in being 
part of the center. These include: 

Family Counseling Service of 
Greater New Haven; 

Family Planning Division of the 
City Health Department, which en- 
visions part-time family planning 
clinics at the center; 

Conte Community School, which 
is interested in a decentralized center 
to help check student attendance, set 
up parent conferences, demonstrate 
Conte’s curricular and extra-curricular 
activities, etc., and plans to staff it 
with administrators, guidance coun- 
selors, social workers, teachers, 
school-community relations workers, 
and parent-volunteers; 

An_ Alternative Middle School 
Program of the Board of Education, 


which would be moved to the center 
from the Albie Booth Boys’ Club. 


as a_ full-fledged senior 


Funding 

The center’s operating budget is 
funded by a variety of sources. Each 
agency offering services at the center 
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will provide their own staff in on-site 
space provided by the Authority. The 
Authority will contribute main- 
tenance services and operating outlays 
for pool and gym supervision, in 
addition to the community space. 

The Housing Authority will use 
portions of its HUD Target Projects 
Program funds plus a major grant 
from the New Haven Foundation to 
cover the administration and program 
costs. The United Way of Greater 
New Haven, recognizing the demon- 
stration value of the program, has 
committed almost $8,000 for 1975. 
This is despite a campaign shortfall 
which necessitated cuts for some 
established agencies. Moreover, future 
increases in United Way funding for 
the center are anticipated. 


Stretching Public/Private Social 
Service Doliars 

The Lovell Community Center is an 
extremely important undertaking for 
several reasons. First, it represents a 
creative effort by a local housing 
authority (LHA) to provide a broad 
range of social and recreational serv- 
ices to a large group of its residents. 
The majority of LHAs provide on-site 
community space to local social 
service agencies, but few have 
acquired a major community center 
such as this. 

A second distinctive aspect of the 
Lovell Center is the unique partner- 
ship between the Authority and the 
New Haven YWCA. The Authority, 
on the one hand, wants to insure that 
essential services are provided to its 
constituents, but does not want to 
become involved in day-to-day opera- 
tion of a center or specific programs. 
The YWCA, on the other hand, has 
had long experience in operating 
centers and conducting programs for 
inner-city residents, but it lacks the 
funds to provide a facility enabling it 
to move into an area of demonstrated 
need with its own programs. 

A third aspect of Lovell is perhaps 
the most important: New Haven may 
well be previewing future modes of 
social and recreational service delivery 
in the inner city. 

Neighborhood centers and settle- 


ment houses” are typically supported 
by private funds from a local United 
Way or community foundation. These 
agencies are today faced, however, 
with (1) rapidly escalating operating 
costs, (2) declining membership 
because of out-migration of middle 
and upper-income families, and (3) 
declining United Way or other com- 
munity-wide support (in both real 
and actual dollars) because of the 
recession, the movement of much 
industry to the suburbs, and other 
factors. Many privately-funded neigh- 
borhood centers are therefore in dire 
economic straits and threatened with 
reduced services and upkeep, or with 
outright shutdowns. 

Local United Ways, municipalities 
and other local agencies might well 
look to the Lovell Community Center 
as a model. It provides a means for 
preserving and perhaps even improv- 
ing the physical condition and serv- 
ices of neighborhood centers by 
transferring them to public ownership 
while maintaining private operation. 
This could conceivably be done 
through the use of community devel- 
opment block grants under the Hous- 
ing and Community Development Act 
of 1974, which includes among its 
eligible activities the construction, 
acquisition, or rehabilitation of such 
facilities. Municipal or public agency 
acquisition will also advance the 
cause of urban conservation by pre- 
venting both the deterioration or 
abandonment of the existing facilities 
and the unnecessary construction of 
new centers to duplicate or overlap 
services. 

By being relieved of the necessity 
to underwrite ever-rising operating 
expenses, local United Ways could 
stretch their limited resources by 
devoting their dollars to the program 
and administration costs of such 
centers, using as a model the joint 
venture between the New Haven 
Housing Authority and the YWCA. 1 


these include the 


“In New Haven, 
YMCA, YWCA, Albie Booth Boys’ 


Club, Dixwell 
Farnam 
others. 


Community House, 
Neighborhood House, and 
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lines & numbers 





The Changing Population Profile 
Implications for Housing and Urban Living 


The Census Bureau’s recently published profile of the U.S. population indicates socioeconomic trends impacting on 
housing needs and the affordability of housing. 

In terms of living arrangements, nonfamily households increased by 41 percent between 1970 and 1976 in contrast 
to a 9 percent increase in family households. Within the family category, households with a female head (no husband 
present) increased by one-third between 1970 and 1976. The average household size continued to decline over the 
6-year period from 3.14 to 2.89 persons. 

Although median family income was 6 percent higher in 1975 than in 1974, $13,720 compared to $12,900, the 
Consumer Price Index rose by 9 percent during the period. Therefore, in terms of purchasing power 1975 incomes 
were 3 percent lower than the 1974 level. The real family income in 1975 ($13,719) was not significantly different 
from the real median family income in 1970 ($13,676). 

The number of families in poverty increased by 10.7 percent from 4.9 million in 1974 to 5.5 million in 1975. The 
increase in poor families occurred mainly among those with a male head. During this period, families with a male head 


living in poverty increased by 16 percent, from 2.6 to 3.0 million, while those with a female head increased by 5 
percent, from 2.3 to 2.4 million. 


—Prepared by Robert Ryan 
HUD Office of Management Information 





Households by Type and Size 
1976 and 1970 
(Numbers in Thousands) 








1976 1970 % Change 
Subject Number % Number 1970 to 1976 


Total Households 72,867 63,401 15.0 


Primary Families 56,056 51,456 8.9 
Husband-Wife 47,297 44,728 8 
Male Head 1,424 : 1,228 : 16.0 
Female Head 7,335 5,500 y 33.4 


Primary Individuals 16,811 11,945 40.7 
Living Alone 14,983 10,851 38.1 
With Nonrelatives 1,828 ; 1,094 d 67.1 

Average Size of Households 2.89 3.14 


Poverty Status of Persons by Family Status 
1975, 1974 and 1970 
(Numbers in Thousands) 


1974 


Below Below % Increase in those 


Poverty Poverty Below Poverty Level 
Characteristics Total Level Total Level 1970 to 1974 
All Races 


Total 210,864 25,879 209 362 23,370 10.7 
In Families 190,630 20,789 190,436 18,817 10.5 
Head 56,245 5,450 55,698 4,922 10.7 
Male Head 48,763 3,020 48 468 2,598 16.2 
Female Head 7,482 2,430 7,230 2,324 4.6 
Individuals 20,234 5,088 18,926 4,553 11.8 
Male 8,281 1,667 7,924 1,547 7.8 
Female 11,853 3,422 11,002 3,007 13.8 


Source: Current Population Reports, Population Characteristics, Series P-20, No. 307, U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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